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Servicemen Enthusiastic 
about AFT Program 


At the suggestion of President Landis we are printing the following letters 
from AFT members in the service in order to emphasize the importance of 
keeping in touch with servicemen and sending them AFT publications, local, 
state, and national. These letters indicate that our members in the service 
deeply appreciate information about the activities of the AFT and its locals 


Netherland, East Indies 
December 10, 1944 
Dear Mr. Kuenzli: 

Prior to entering the army I was president of Local 722 of the American Federation 
of Teachers, Dearborn, Michigan. During almost two years in the army I have been 
receiving literature from the Federation. Until recently this included the AMERICAN 
TEACHER. You have mailed it to my wife and she has forwarded it to me. Recent 
ly I received a pamphlet describing the AFT Commission on Educational Reconstruc 
tion. Nothing pleases me more than to see the Federation take the lead in planning 
for the important part that education must play after victory is ours. There is no 
educational organization more capable of leading teachers to the place of responsibility 
which they must take. I am enclosing a dollar as my contribution 

I also hope that my letter will serve the purpose of bringing me the journal and 
other literature sent to members. It is my best means of keeping contact with the 
profession. Please advise me of any costs. 

Along with thousands of others I look forward to the day when our job here will 
be finished. I am anxious to return to my work in tne AFT. In the meantime it is 
gratifying to know that the Federation continues to grow in size and influence. It 
is good to know that you take the forward road and realize that victory will mean 
only the beginning of our work. Fraternally yours, 

WARREN A. KETCHAM 
Sgt. Warren A. Ketcham - 
58th CASW Btry. Platoon 3 
APO 323 c-o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif 


The letter below comes from Emerson L. Fishbaugh, of Newark, Ohio. Mr. 
Fishbaugh was largely instrumental in organizing the Newark local and was 
one of the first AFT members to serve as president of a Central Labor Council 
At the time of his induction into the army he was president of the Ohio 
Federation of Teachers. 

Here are some excerpts from his letter to Mr. Kuenzli: 

I received a copy of the Labor Day edition of the NEWARK LEADER, and in it 


I noticed two articles regarding the AFT: one, vours regarding the growth of the 
Federation; and one by George S. Counts 


I met a Chicago teacher, Ben Long, member of the Chicago local. We had man 
interesting chats; but unfortunately we were sent to different areas. I wonder if 
through the Chicago local vou could find out his Chicago address, and from that his 


present one. 

Congratulations to the AFT—its officers and members. Keep up the good work 
safeguard the schools and all our democratic institutions 

Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
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Work of AFT Commission 
on Federal Aid Progressing 


The AFT Commission on Educational Recon 
struction, meeting in Washington December 10 

1, devoted two full days to a thorough analysis 
of a federal aid program in relation to present 
needs. 

The Commission reviewed the history of fede: 
al aid from the establishment of the land-grant 
colleges, through the Smith-Hughes law, the 
George-Deen Act, the NYA, the CCC, 
Lanham Act. The discussion was based on an 


and the 
extensive report written by Selma Borchardt, 
AFT legislative 
for working out the general principles to be em 


representative, in preparation 
bodied in the federal aid bill which will be sup 
ported by the AFT 

The Commission met again December 30-31 to 
formulate a detailed statement of principles on 
the basis of which a federal aid bill can be 
drafted. 

The Commission’s recommendations concern 
ing compulsory military training were adopted 
by the AFL convention. 


Highlights of the AFL 
Convention in New Orleans 


Among the important decisions made by the 
64th annual convention held in New Orleans 
Nov. 20-30, 1944, are the following: 

1. Reaffirmed the no-strike 

duration. 

2. Demanded an international organization 


pledge for the 


armed with power to deal promptly with 
aggression : and a place for labor at the 


peace table. 


oe) 


Directed the AFL postwar planning com 
mittee to launch a drive for postwar re 
employment. 

4. Called for increase in hourly rates of pay 
to make up for loss in overtime pay in 
postwar. 

Condemned racial and religious discrimina- 


v1 


tion and intolerance. 

6. Endorsed the establishment of Palestine as 
a free and democratic Jewish Common- 
wealth. 

7. Authorized an appeal to President Roose 
velt to end the “Little Steel Formula.” 

8. Called upon the International Federation 
of Trade Unions to convene a world labor 
conference at the earliest opportunity. 














Comprehensive Education Program 
Adopted by AFL Convention 


HE SOUND and comprehensive educational 
sree adopted at the American Federation 
of Labor convention in New Orleans last month 
should be of special interest to all AFT members, 
since the position taken by the AFL will undoubt- 
edly be an important factor in determining what 
will actually be done to solve some of the most 
difficult problems in American education today. 
The program adopted by the delegates deals with 
educational reconstruction, federal aid, adult 
education, vocational education, universal mili- 
tary training, an International Office of Educa- 


tion, and the training and retraining of veterans. 


The AFT delegates to the convention were: 
President Joseph F. Landis, who was a member 
of the legislation committee; Secretary-Treasurer 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, who, as secretary of the educa- 
tion committee, wrote the committee’s report and 
submitted it to the convention; Legislative Rep- 
resentative Selma Borchardt, who served on the 
officers’ reports committee; Ira Turley, president 
of Local 1. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Labor’s interest in the improvement of our 
public schools was expressed as follows in the 
report of the AFL Executive Council: 


Educational reconstruction is as essential to Ameri- 
can democracy today as the actual establishment of 
the free public school was to our nation a century 
and a quarter ago. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the young and struggling trade unions made 
the establishment of free public schools one of their 
primary objectives. Today, a strong free trade union 
movement must play a leading role in helping to 
shape a program of educational reconstruction for the 
development of a functional democracy 


For over a century we have fought—and with 
marked success—to have children kept in school, and 
out of the factories and workshops. The campaign 
against the exploitation of children must continue. 
At the same time we must frankly admit that merely 
keeping children in school is in itself not enough. We 
must also see to it that the education afforded them 
fits them for citizenship in a complex democratic 
society. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION NEEDED 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
The vital need of federal aid to education as a 
national defense measure was emphasized in the 
report of the education committee. 


The need for national unity, national proficiency, 
and national strength to meet and defeat powerfy| 
enemies has brought clearly into focus the vital im- 
portance of providing adequate educational facilities 
for all the youth of the nation. Our great need ip 
time of total war has demonstrated as never before 
that the welfare of the wealthy states is dependent 
upon adequate educational facilities not only within 
their own boundaries but in the less wealthy states 
as well. The experience of all-out war has taught 
us decisively that federal aid to general education as 
well as to vocational education is essential to the 
best possible program of national defense. Modern 
warfare is no longer based merely upon brute strength 
but largely upon the intelligence and education of the 
individual soldier 


The committee pointed out that “the cost ofa 
sound program of federal aid to education would 
be only a small fraction of the cost of failing to 


enact such a program.” 


The seriousness of this educational problem in 
relation to national defense may be emphasized by 
considering what would have been the fate of the 
nation if there had been no program ef federal aid 
to provide vocational and technical training during 
the days when the outcome of the war was hanging 
in the balance. The nation should thank God for 
the foresight and perseverence of Samuel Gompers 
who battled, often against overwhelming opposition, 
to secure federal aid for vocational and_ technical 
education under the Smith-Hughes Act during World 
War I. Organized labor today is equally emphatic 
in its demand for federal aid to equalize educational 
opportunities so that every child in the nation may 
be prepared to render the best possible service to his 
country in peace or in war—whether his place of 
birth happens to be in the poorest district of the 
poorest state or in the richest district of the richest 
state. Just as it is the duty of every citizen to serve 
his country in time of need, so it is the duty of the 
nation to train every citizen, regardless of his place 
of birth, so he may serve the nation to the best of 
his ability. 


We desire to emphasize again the traditional stand 
of the American Federation of Labor that fed 
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general education shall not result in federal con- 


trol of the schools. Organized labor will be contin- 


ually alert to see to it that the administration of the 


public schools and the determination of the curri- 
culum will be left to local communities. In a word, 
labor is unalterably opposed to federal control of 


schools but not fe irful that federal azd will result in 
such control. 


The convention recommended that the follow- 
ing principles be written into a federal aid bill to 
he prepared by the AFL standing committee on 
ducation 


1. The funds are to be allocated among the states 


on a basis of relative need 
2. The federal f 


public edu itional 


unds shall be administered by the 


iuthority of each state without 


prejudice to any child within the confines of the 
state, so as to maintain the state’s educational 
standards and such federal standards as may be 
exacted 

There shall be no legislative or administrativ« 


federal authority or 
textbooks, 
Basic principles which must condition 


of federal aid to any state shall include: 


control or direction by any 


agency regarding curricula, or methods 
of instruction 
the granting 


a. A minimum school year of nine months 


b. The pro rata distribution of the federal 
funds within any state without discrimination for 
race 

c. The requirement that funds given to any 


state shall be available to all political subdivisions 
of the state charged with the responsibility of edu- 
cating children. 

d. The requirement that a fixed proporation of 
than 75% of the federal funds must be 


not less 


used for teachers’ salaries. 

e. The requirement that federal funds must sup 
plement and not supplant present appropriations 
for state salaries. 


f. The requirement of a state minimum salary 
of $1500 for any professionally qualified teacher, 
to be effective 


ment of the bill 


within five years after the enact- 


g. An equitable state aid program within every 


state, to be effective within five years after the 
enactment of the bill. 
h. The maintenance of a state tenure system 


based on a recognition of professional fitness for 


in the state. 


MAXIMUM CLASS SIZE OF 25 URGED 


The convention reaffirmed its position concern- 


every teacher 


ing the importance of maintaining small classes 
in order that effective work may be done by the 
public schools. “The Permanent Committee on 
Education of the AFL, believing that over-crowd 
ing of classes in the public schools is a costly 

rather than economical—practice, has likewise 
recommended that no class should exceed 25 in 
number,” reported the education committee. 


e committee feels that the reduction in the 
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size of classes is one of the most vital steps in the 
reconstruction of our educational system in the 


postwar world.” 


REITERATE RECOMMENDATION OF $1500 
MINIMUM SALARY FOR TEACHERS 
Concurring in the statement of the Executive 
Council on the importance of the elementary 
school in our educational system and the neces 
sity of more adequate pay for this important 
group of skilled workers, the education committee 
called to the attention of that 
thousands of elementary school teachers—and 


the convention 


many high school teachers as well receive less 


than one fourth the average wages of union 


craftsmen. In its report the committee reiterated 
the AFL stand in 
salary for teachers 


favor of a $1500 minimum 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR YOUTH 

Under the title “Training for Service for All 
Youth” the report of the education committee 
points out that “modern warfare demands far 
more than mere military drill in the usual mean- 
ing of the term. The mechanic, the technician, 
the truck driver, or the cook may be as important 
to modern warfare as the soldier who carries a 
gun.’ The report emphasizes also the vital im 
portance of vocational training in the national 
defense program 

The following recommendations made by the 
education committee were adopted by the con- 
vention: 

1. That this convention go on record against any 
hasty, ill-considered plan for universal military con- 
scription for youth. 

2. That we request the President of the United 
States to appoint a national committee representing 
the armed forces, organized labor, management, farm 
organizations, and educational organizations to make 
a thorough study of this problem and to recommend 
a program of action. 

3. That the Permanent Committee on Education 
continue to study this problem in terms of national 
and international developments. 

4. That adequate funds be granted to the U. S 
Office of Education to establish a research department 
which will be able to assist in the study. 

A recommendation on the subject of compul- 
sory military training was made by the resolu- 
tions committee also, and was approved by the 
convention. The recommendation was that the 
AFL “wait the results of the peace treaty and of 
the international commitments which may be in- 
cluded before making any positive declaration 
upon the subject of compulsory military train- 
ing. 


”? 














THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


In relation to the whole problem of national 
defense the committee on education unanimously 
that the 


Junior College be explored as a medium for pro 


approved a statement recommending 


viding scientific and technical training essential] 
to modern warfare. This matter will be referred 
to the AFL Permanent Committee on Education, 


as recommended by the convention committee 


LABOR BODIES URGED TO OPPOSE UN- 
DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The education committee expressed the opinion 
that if our public schools are to teach democracy 
they should themselves operate as democratic 
institutions and demonstrate in a practical way 
the principles of democratic government. “It is 
the “that 
many undemocratic practices which have been 


unfortunate,” committee reported, 
eliminated in industry by federal and state laws 


still 
schools. In many school systems throughout the 


exist in the administration of the public 


nation, teachers are practically compelled to join 
non-union organizations controlled by the em- 
ployer. Many school administrators follow the 
' practice each year of sending communications to 
teachers urging them to join non-union organiza- 
tions. Frequently teachers are called individually 
to the office of the superintendent or principal and 
‘persuaded’ to join non-union organizations.” 
The that “all 
affiliated labor bodies use their influence in their 


committee’s recommendation 
respective communities to assist in eliminating 
these undemocratic practices as the first step in 
postwar educational reconstruction” was adopted 
unanimously. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
ACADEMIC EDUCATION 

Both the report of the AFL Executive Council 
and that of the education committee emphasized 
the danger of isolating vocational education and 
regarding it as inferior to academic education. 
The following quotation shows the opinion of the 
Executive Council on this subject: 


In the reconstruction of our secondary schools 
there must be a recognition of the fact that ours is a 
complex industrialized society; a society in which 


the skilled craftsman and the farmer play a highly 
important Surely 
all this fact. We have permitted formal and rigid 
curricula and teaching methods to deny children their 
right to an education. We have introduced vocational 
education, but we have all too frequently kept it 
separate instead of integrating it in the regular school 
This integration involves far more than 


role the war years have taught 


curriculum 





the giving of so-called vocational courses in the 
secondary schools 

We believe that utilized + 
encourage balance in educational provisions. Sing 
the Smith-Hughes Act was enacted in 1917, providing 
a definit 


unbalance has developed in some of the low-incom 


federal aid should be 


for federal aid to vocational education, 
localities, with vocational high schools practically 
This is an unforty 
We do not want vocational edy 


placing the cultural curriculum 
nate development 
cation at the expense of cultural education but y, 
want to reunite vocational and cultural educatioy 

We believe that training in work and work habit 
can best be done on the job coordinated with relates 
taught ip 
know the 


and additional information 
the schoois. Workers science 
underlying their work and related information whic 
will help them to interpret 


Practical experience has its cy 


instructions 
need to 


jobs and adjust them 
selves to changes 
tural implications, provided it develops ability 
understand and relate results 
A far-reaching 


needed to arouse our people to the dangerous signif 


educational campaign is 


Sorel 


icance of isolating vocational education and regard 


ing it. as inferior 4 cursory survey reveals thes 


facts: 
vocational schools be 


1. Pupils are assigned to 


cause they have a low I. Q 


Pupils with a high I. Q. are “guided” awa 


from vocational schools 


3. In many cities the vocational schools are not 


allowed to compete in the inter-scholastic contests oj 
the secondary schools 
juvenile 


4. Reformatories for delinquents are 


called “Industrial Training Schools.” 


5. Vocational 


often 


schools are usually located in the 
poorer sections of the city, and at times (as in the 
nation’s capital) in the most undesirable section of 
the city 

In many other ways can proof be easily furnished 
that 


considered a 


a white-collar job is 
This attitude 
and the consequent practices are not compatible with 


training for other than 


lower form of training. 
our talk of a democratic American society. 

We have not given enough thought to determin- 
ing the education shall 
high earl) 
beginning, while apprenticeship is post-school. Many 
taken an 


age at which vocational 


begin. Vocational schools encourage 


employers prefer beginners who have 


academic high school course instead of vocationa 


training 
Education, it 


observed, is not limited 


a program 


should be 
to formal schooling. It is essential that 
of training be evolved which would enable youth t 
learn on the job and to have that training supple 
mented by academic teaching which would actually 
enrich the life, the scientific 
information needed to understand his job, and fur 


student’s giving him 
ther develop his opportunities for participation in 4 
community 


In commenting on the part of the Executive 


Council’s Report quoted above, the committee o 
education approved the opinion expressed laggphe 
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Council and added the following statement: 


Vocational schools should be placed on a par with 
academic schools and not be used as a “dumping 
ground” for problem children of other schools. In 
order that students may be trained for complete 
living in a democracy as well as in the practice of a 
skilled trade, vocational schools should require re- 
lated courses in citizenship and English and should 
make available academic or cultural subjects for those 
students who wish to elect them. Academic studies 
should not necessarily be considered “college prepara- 
tory” and should be available especially to voca- 
tional students for the reason that many these 
students will not have an opportunity to take such 
subjects in «college. Appropriate university courses, 
however, should be made available to graduates of 
vocational schools who wish to continue their educa 


ol 


tion on a college level. 


TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 


The position of the AFL on the training and 
qualifications of vocational teachers is set forth 
in the following quotation from the education 





| committee’s report: 


Organized labor over the years has demanded that 
those who teach trades in vocational schools shall be 
bona fide journeymen who have completed the ap- 
prenticeship of their trades and have had several years’ 
actual experience in practicing the trade. Insistence 
upon these qualifications has had much to do with 
the success of the vocational training program of the 
Nation. It has been organized labor’s position that 
a high school diploma or the equivalent thereof, plus 
completion of apprenticeship, plus several years of 
trade experience, plus a reasonable program of in- 
service teacher training should serve as the equivalent 
of a college degree for teaching in vocational schools 
This general program has proved sound in actual 
practice. There have been, however, constant at- 
tempts on the part of certain colleges and non-union 
teachers’ organizations to establish a rule that voca- 
tional teachers must have college degrees. Some 
universities have established courses including a smat- 
termg of trade training as a preparation for teaching 
in vocational schools. Since it is almost impossible 
for a student both to secure a college degree and 
to complete his trade apprenticeship, a rule requiring 
college for all vocational teachers would 
result in union journeymen being excluded from 
teaching positions, and the teaching of trades would 
be placed in the hands of men trained academically 
in college but unskilled in any trade. Such a pro- 
cedure can result only in a serious weakening of one 
of the most successful phases of our educational sys- 
tem—a phase which has proved to be vital to nation- 
al defense. Organized labor will be emphatic in its 
demand that trade taught by expe- 
rienced journeymen and that teachers with degrees 
but with only a smatting of trade training, be 
employed only in teaching exploratory courses or 

nual arts 





degrees 


courses be 
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To safeguard labor’s interests in vocational 
education the the AFI 
stand in favor of advisory committees to direct 


convention reiterated 


vocational training courses. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Expansion of the program of adult education, 
through the cooperation of the AFL Permanent 
Committee on Education and the Workers Edu 
cation Bureau, was recommended by the conven 
tion, which approved also the following statement 
on possible future developments in the field of 
adult education: 

For many years the American educational system 
consisted of the traditional elementary and secondary 
school, and the university higher 
“Night schools” were added, but they offered only 
the same formal curricula which the 
offered. These schools made available at the 
formal education denied those who worked the 

However, a of adult education 
continuous education for the 


for education 


day schools 
night 
in 
day. new concept 
was developing civic, 
social, and cultural growth of the mature man. The 
workers’ education programs expressed a need which 
has added impetus to the development of this move 
ment. 

At this time we must not only evaluate our own 
program in the field of workers’ education, but should 
chart a course for that program in relation to the 


entire field of adult education in both public and 
private agencies. 

We should consider such programs as the form 
and function of the resident labor college or labor 


institute in the future, their relation to international 
centers of training, their relation to rural educational 
centers, and above all, their relation to a continuous 
program of “public information” in a rapidly chang 
ing social order. 

At all levels of education there 
which may profitably be used. 
other visual aids and the radio offer vast possibilities 
for good or evil. We have a‘great responsibility to 
help direct their use for the general social good. At 
all levels education should be an integral part of the 
general social process and not merely a for 
getting advancement in the future 


THE WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU OF 
AMERICA 

The education committee called to the atten 

tion of the convention delegates the extensive 

program of education carried on during the past 

year by the Workers Education Bureau of Amer 

ica, which is the educational arm of the AFL 


are the new media 


Motion pictures and 


means 


Below is part of the committee’s report on this 
subject: 

The Bureau has partieipated in educational pro- 

grams in eight states and has cooperated in conduct 


ing educational conferences in several other states 
The Bureau has been especially active during the 


° 
‘ 











past year in promoting cooperative educational pro- 
grams between state universities and state federations 
of labor. Organized labor has long felt that the 
facilities of the universities should be extended to 
labor as well as to industry and agriculture. The 
success of the Bureau in promoting service to labor 
at the universities is an important step forward in 
the educational program of the AFL 

The Bureau has made a significant contribution to 
the war effort by arranging an exchange of speakers 
with Great Britain. This practical program of inte: 
national relations has done much to 


promote good 
will and friendship between England and the United 
States. 

Each the cooperation 
American Federation of the 
Federation of Teachers publishes in pamphlet form 


year Bureau in with the 


Labor and American 


the education program of the AFL convention, to- 


with certain addresses and pertinent 


This publication is sent each year by 


gether state- 
ments. the 
American Federation of Teachers to libraries of col 
teachers’ training institutions throughout 
These booklets afford for the first time a 
convenient students of 
education the 
program of education of the American Federation of 


leges and 
the nation. 
for 


source of information 


and prospective teachers, regarding 


Labor. 


The convention recommended that since public 
relations are vital to the labor movement addi- 
tional funds be granted to the Bureau whenever 


such funds are available. 


“If the enemies of organized labor believe it is 
good business to spend millions on education and 
public relations, the labor movement may well 
find it profitable to spend thousands on a care- 
fully planned educational program,” states the 
report of the education committee. 

Local and state labor bodies and international 
unions were urged to support the Bureau by 
affiliating with it. 

Congratulations were extended to the officers 
of the Bureau and to its able director, John Con- 
nors, for its successful work during the past year. 


TRADE UNION FELLOWSHIP PROJECT AT 
HARVARD 


The continued success of the trade union fel- 
lowship project at Harvard was reported both by 
the AFL Executive Council and by the conven- 
tion committee on education. The committee 
stated that although the plan was established 
originally for the education of leaders in organ- 
ized labor, the presence of labor leaders on the 
Harvard campus has served as an educational 
agency for both faculty and students in the field 
of practical labor problems. The Harvard project 
has started its third year. 


The convention adopted a recommendation 





that the Harvard Fellowship plan be studied with 
a view to instituting similar projects whereye. 
possible and practicable. 


TRAINING AND RETRAINING OF 
VETERANS 


Concurring in the recommendation of the AF] 
Executive Council, the convention supported the 
that 
should be available to veterans who were over 25 


position “retraining and_ rehabilitatio, 
years of age at the time of enlistment as well as 
to those under 25.” 
Several additional recommendations were als 
* 
adopted: 


1. That the staffs of local, state, and nationa 
agencies of the Veterans’ Administration include 
persons familiar with the problems of organized 
labor. 

2. That, wherever possible, the veterans’ Ad- 
ministration make use of advisory committees oj 
management and labor 

3. That the president of the AFL appoint a 
special committee on veterans’ affairs to consult, 
from time to time, with the chief of the Veterans 


Administration regarding veterans’ problems, 


NEED FOR AN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 

Reaffirming its action of last year and amplify- 
ing it somewhat, the convention adopted the rec- 
ommendation that “in the new world institutions 
there be established an International Office of 
Education, coordinated with the general interna- 
tional political organization, but free from domi- 
nation by it, which Office shall serve as a medium 
for exchange of teachers and students, and as a 
center of investigation and research in any and 
all fields of education. If and when any nation 
or people solicits the advice or help of the Inter- 
national Office of Education such advice and help 
shall be given. The Office shall also undertake 
such cooperative projects as are mutually deemed 
desirable.” 

It was recommended also that the Office pro- 
vide for a department of adult education, with 4 
division of workers’ education. 

Disapproval of certain features of present 
plans for the establishment of an International 
Office of Education was expressed in the follow- 
ing paragraph from the report of the AFL Exec- 
utive Council: 

“The Boston Convention in 1943 endorsed the 
principle of an International Office of Education 
Today some such institution is being planted 
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However, it is being planned as an outgrowth of 
an emergency relief program. Such an approach 
we deem unsound and indeed unfair. We hold 
that in order for all nations participating in the 
new world organization to participate in the 
international Office of Education as equals, this 
machinery should be independently established 
and not be an outgrowth of any emergency relief 
organization in which there may be a lack of 
equality in the status of the member nations.”’ 


YELLOW DOG CONTRACTS 

A resolution opposing the granting of federal 
funds to any agency which requires any of its 
employees to sign a “yellow dog” contract as a 
condition of employment was passed by the con- 
vention. Several resolutions on this subject were 
introduced in the convention because of the situ- 
ation in Oklahoma City, where teachers were 
offered such contracts as a condition of employ- 
ment. 

Since the controversy in Oklahoma City is 
now in the status of negotiation between the AFT 
and the Board of Education, no direct action 
against the Oklahoma City Board of Education 
was taken, however. 


CHILD WELFARE AND YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT 


Included in the report of the education com- 
mittee is the following statement by Katherine 
F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor: 


In Behalf of Children and Youth 

The purposes of democracy and the future security 
and effectiveness of our Nation find their greatest 
fulfillment and best guarantee in the opportunities 
afforded children and youth. 

Problems of childhood and youth, including child 
labor, lack of home supervision, and juvenile neglect 
and delinquency have been intensified by the war. 
It is of the utmost importance as we face the transi- 
tion to peace: (1) That citizens, industry, organized 
labor and government give special consideration to 
the ways in which all children and young persons of 
whatever race, national origin, or creed may be 
assured individual care and protection from infancy 
through adolescence; (2) That all children and youth 
be assured opportunity for the fullest development 
of their power and capacities, including access to 
health protection and medical care, to broad pro- 
grams of education and training through at least the 
high-school period, and to appropriate employment 
when education has been completed or as a supple- 
ment to educational opportunity, provided in ac- 
cordance with legal standards for employed youth; 
(3) That the Federal Government assume its share of 
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responsibility for financing, through grants-in-aid, 
the State and community services needed to assure 
these objectives; and finally (4) That the resources 
of the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, 
which for 32 years has given invaluable service to all 
the children in the United States, be enlarged to 
enable it to fulfill its responsibilities as an agency 
promoting the interests of childhood in all their 
aspects. 


Child Labor and Youth Employment 
in the Reconversion Period 


Tremendous deficits in the education of our youth 
have been rolled up during the war and must be 
made up when the demobilization period comes if 
we are to safeguard our democracy and make it 
count for our children. 

One million fewer boys and girls were enrolled in 
our high schools in the past school year than in 1940. 
Child labor during the war has soared to the heights 
of the 20’s. Boys and girls 14 through 17 years of 
age at work in April, 1944, totalled 2 million more 
than in 1940, Of the total 3 million at work last 
spring, half were working full-time and the other 
half part-time while continuing in school. While we 
admire and respect the fine spirit of our youth in 
wanting to help us achieve early victory in the war, 
we must not allow our educational standards for our 
youth to continue to deteriorate as the pressure for 
wartime production relaxes. 

The very least we should strive for is a 16-year 
minimum-age standard for the employment of chil- 
dren in any occupation during school hours and in 
manufacturing establishments at any time. 

Fifteen States already have adopted child-labor 
laws that meet or approximate this recommended 
minimum. Thirty-three States still fail to meet that 
standard which has long been recognized as a desir- 
able and practical goal in child-labor legislation. In 
20 States, the minimum for such employment is 14 
years; in 4 States, it is 15 years. 

Now is the time to dedicate our energies to achiev 
ing a 16-year minimum in every State throughout 
the Union, and to tighten up on hours, night-work, 
and hazardous: occupation features of State laws 
This will require close scrutiny of all State laws and 
active State legislature campaigns to raise standards 
to this minimum. 

The American Federation of Labor has always 
fought child labor and more than a quarter century 
ago declared itself as “unalterably opposed” to the 
employment of children under 16. 

In keeping with this honorable tradition, let us 
make renewed efforts toward achieving adequate 
child-labor protection for our boys and girls. 


Health Protection for Mothers and Children 


Draft examinations have shown an alarming per- 
centage of young men not physically fit for military 
service. They have revealed hundreds of thousands 
of handicaps which might have been corrected had 
these young men received the benefit of the medical 
knowledge that already exists in our country. 








No indifference 
to the special health needs of mothers and children 
could be asked While we regularly give lip- 
service to the need for a healthy citizenship we have 
never yet reached deep enough into our pockets to 


more serious indictment of our 


for. 


provide the money that will insure the sound growth 
and development of our boys and girls. 

This indifference and niggardliness must stop. We 
must plan and carry out medical care and health pro- 
for all our people, with special 
emphasis on mothers and children. 

We are still losing too many mothers in childbirth 
4 third of our babies are born outside of hospitals 
More than 200,000 were born in 1942 without an 
attendant physician. Too many of our babies die 
in their first Over two-thirds of our rural 
counties have no centers operated under State health 
agencies where mothers can bring their babies to 
learn how to keep them well. Many of the thousands 
of deaths caused by infectious diseases, which occur 
each year, could be prevented if adequate medical 
care were available in the early 


tection programs 


year. 


stages of the dis- 
eases. On State registers of crippled children, there 
are no less than 15,000 children known to be in need 
of orthopedic or plastic surgery for whom care cannot 
be provided with the amount of public funds avail- 
able this year. 

The foundations for promoting maternal and child 
health and for restoring crippled youth to their full 


physical and mental powers have been well laid j, 


the Social Security Act provisions for grants-in.gi; 
to the States for the development of maternal] and 
child health and crippled children’s progress. Steps 
can be taken immediately through building yp 
these existing services to strengthen medical, nurs. 


ing and hospital care for mothers and children. They — 


measures should be coordinated with general pro. 
health and medical care for th 
whole population as they are developed 


grams of service 

Nothing short of a large-scale Nation-wide effoy 
supported by adequate Federal, State and local fund 
will make it possible to assure access to proper cay 

for all mothers in childbirth, for all newborn babie 

for all preschool children, for children during sch: 
years and throughout adolescence 

The education committee pointed out. that 
the Children’s Bureau is a subdivision of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, which was established 
through the efforts of the AFL, and that the 
objectives set forth in Miss Lenroot’s statement 
are in accord with the program of the AFL over 
the years. 

All affiliated unions were urged to cooperate 
fully with the program of the Children’s Bureay 
in eliminating child labor, and in improving th. 
health and welfare of the nation’s childr-n. 











URUGUAYAN INTRODUCES MUSICAL ANIMALS 
Ruben Carambula, director general of children’s bands and orchestras in Uruguay. is in the United States 
at the invitation of the State Department. He is working with Disney in producing several movies for in- 
structional work in U.S. schools, In this photograph he is introducing to children at Northwestern University. 


Evanston, Ill., specially constructed musical instruments resembling toys, designed to tempt youngsters to p 
them. The wood is chemically treated to produce various sounds. 
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The Good Neighbor Policy at Home 


OW SCHOOL authorities in an Iowa com- 
H munity cooperated with a railroad com- 
; pany in instructing imported Mexican 
workers on the English language and American 
customs is revealed in an interesting report on 
“Inter-American Cooperation” by Edith A. Bach, 
Spanish teacher at the Clinton, Iowa, Senior 
High School. 

The report graphically outlines the success 
resulting from the decision of the Clinton Inde- 
pendent School Board to offer the Mexicans, all 
brought into the community by the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company, a short course 


‘in English. The course was presented for two 


purposes: (1) so that the Mexicans, few of whom 
could speak English, could learn enough of the 
language to help them in their work on the rail- 
road, and (2) so that before their six-months 
visit to this country had expired, they might en- 
joy their stay by learning some of the American 
customs and understand their northern 
neighbors better than heretofore. The report is 
confined largely to the experiences of Miss Bach, 
Miss Marie M. Hartmann, also a Spanish 
teacher, and Walter B. McMahon, director of 
vocational and adult education, and their work 
with thirty Mexicans from January to June of 
this year. The report follows in part: 

“Mr. Walter McMahon, the director of adult 
education, asked Miss Hartmann and me, high 
school Spanish teachers, if we would like to teach 
two classes in the adult evening school for these 
Mexicans. During the past two summers we had 
lived in Mexico City in a Mexican home and had 
attended the National University of Mexico, 
sharing in the wonderful Mexican hospitality and 
becoming deeply interested in Mexico and the 
progress of its people. And so, to us the sugges- 


thus 


tion came as a real challenge, first as an oppor- 
tunity to see what can be accomplished in the 
teaching of English in a short eight-weeks course 
and then as a chance to spread good will by 
giving these Mexicans the means, though in a 
small way, of getting more pleasure out of their 
six-months stay in the United States, for the 
English that they would learn would undoubtedly 
help them to understand us a little better. 

“T shall never forget that first evening when 
some thirty men filed into our class room greet- 
ing us with their quiet smiles and soft “buenas 
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noches, senorita.’ We in turn greeted them in 
Spanish expressing the hope that they might 
enjoy their stay in Clinton and that we might be 
able to help them enjoy it more by teaching than 
some simple conversational English. Our lessons 
began with teaching them simple English greet- 
ings, then how to tell us in English from what 
states in Mexico they had come, their ages and 
names. 

“In the group, many common Spanish family 
names were represented such as Cervantes, Rod 
riguez, Lopez, and Martinez; and such given 
Ricardo, 
Juan, Jose, and Pedro. Their ages ranged from 
18 to 43, their height from 5 feet to over 6. Most 
of them were of the mestizo class, with the Indian 


Jesus, Salvadore, 


names as Antonio, 


strain predominating. They were men of swarthy 
complexion, dark hair and eyes, and of sturdy 
physique for they had to pass a thorough physical 
Mexico 
their moral stability in their communities. They 


examination in and were selected for 
came from small ranches in the states of Zaca 


tecas, Durango, Guanajuato, and Chihuahua. 
“When they first came to Clinton in January, 
they were not dressed for the ten-inch snow and 
the zero weather, as they had been accustomed 
to an average temperature of 63° or above in 
Mexico. Some hats, 
suits and huaraches, the common clothing of the 


wore straw white cotton 


Mexican laborer. 

“Some of the first lessons were on shopping 
for men’s clothing, counting in English, and the 
use of American money, which knowledge they 
put into good use as soon as they received their 
Then the 
vocabulary of home and family, food, days of 
the week, months of the year, telling time, parts 
of the human body, visiting the doctor and den 


first pay checks. came lessons on 


tist, going to a barber shop, asking general ques- 
tions of information as to directions and travel, 
and last, but not least, some hundred words 
relating particularly to their work on the rail- 
road, 

“They all proved to be courteous, eager, atten- 
tive pupils. One Pedro, a man of thirty-four, who 
at first seemed to be a slow but persistent pupil, 
before the end of the term proved to be my prize 
student. Many an evening at the end of an 
intensive two-hour period, he would put his head 
in his hands and murmur in Spanish something 


ll 








to the effect that he was dizzy from learning so 
many strange words. Yet, he had a delightful 


sense of humor as had they all. 

“One evening Baldomero, a young man with 
keen black 
laughed and told me in Spanish that the “jofe”’ 


eyes and a bright flashing smile, 
or boss had yelled to him that day, ‘“Getoutofthe- 
way’ in one breath as a streamliner streaked into 
view and that he had jumped to safety although 
he had not understood a word of the English. 
And so we had such expressions as “be careful,” 
“watch out,” “jump,” and “get out of the way” 


as a vital part of the next lesson. 


“During the first week Salvador, a lad with a 
good, though untrained voice, asked where he 
could buy a guitar. On being told, he proceeded 
to buy one with his first pay. This he brought 
with him faithfully each evening and during our 
fifteen-minute intermission, several of the men, 
in turn, would play the guitar and sing for us 
such “Alla en el Rancho 
“Cielito Lindo,” “Jalisco,” and “Viva Mexico.” 
Some had pleasant voices; others could strum 


Grande,” 


songs as 


the guitar in true Mexican fashion. 


“Although we had them for students for only 
about 30 hours, we felt that they had gained a 


great deal, for many didn’t know a word 


ot Eng. 
lish when they entered class and some had learne 
approximately four hundred words during thay 
time. Several expressed regret at having to sto 
classes just when they were getting a good start 
because they had to leave Clinton to worl 
another city. 

“Mexico is aiding us in this war by contrit 
ing various needed supplie 5 and by alie\ lating 
our labor shortage in many areas by sending yg 
these men who promise to stay here and work for 
a period of six months. We, in turn, can do q 


great deal to foster harmony and mutual under. 


standing between the two countries by giving 
these Mexican laborers fair treatment and wages 
Moreover, we can go a step farther, as thes 


railway officials have done, by providing for ther 
wherever they work, whether in the beet fields oj 
Michigan, cotton fields of Texas, or on the rail- 
roads, short courses in English adapte: 


} 


») @very 


day life and their work. Surely such interest o 


our part, not only will yield rich returns finar 
cially since they are more valuable to us as work- 
ers if they can understand some English, but will 
also yield fruits in the field of American solidarity 
with the mutual interchange of ideas through t] 
medium of language 


Facing the Failure Problem 


Failure, Its Cause and Prevention® 
By E. E. SMELTZ, Principal, East High School, Cleveland, O. 


LL good teachers are concerned about pupils 
A who are not doing well under their instruc- 
tion and regret the seeming necessity of failing 
as many as they do. The situation is particularly 


bad now, with so many pupils working part time, 
with the resultant lack of study. 


During the past ten or fifteen years many stu- 
dies have been made by educational author- 
ities of causes 6f failure, and few of them agree. 
Edwards blames failure on lack of interest on the 
pupils’ part, due to poor teaching. He gives fear 
of the teacher and scarcity of praise by the 
teacher as having greatly retarding effects. He 
also cites the over-burdening of teachers by large 
classes and their many other duties, clerical and 
extra-curricular, as a reason why teachers cannot 
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know individual pupils and thereby interest then 

Terman says practically all school failures are 
W. W. Cox says it is 
the indifferent attitude toward education of the 
Mark 


Schinnerer, assistant superintendent in charge of 


caused by mental inability 


pupils’ parents that holds them back 
Cleveland junior high schools, wrote an interest- 


ing article, “Failure Ratio,’ published in the 
January 1944 issue of Clearing House. In it he 
pointed out the far greater number of failures of 
boys than of girls. This article would seem to 
infer that teachers are influenced by the lack of 
conformity (and probably lesser clerical skills) 
of boys, in giving marks 

When we get the reasons given by pupils and 
teachers for failure, the teacher places the blame 
on the pupil and the pupil puts it right back on 
the teacher. In a recent survey in which several 
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hundred failing pupils were asked to give their 
idea of why they were failing, they assigned their 
reasons in the followimg order: 
1. Dislike of teacher 
2. Dislike of subject 
3. Laziness 
4. Irregular attendance 
5. Poor health 
6. Poor effort 
Lack of home study 
8. Too many social activities 
9. Slowness in answering 
10. Too much expected of pupils 


When the teachers of these same pupils were 
asked to give their reasons why the pupils failed, 
they gave the following list: 

1. Irregular attendance 
2. Poor health 
Poor home conditions 
4. Low mentality 
5. Lack of interest 
6. Poor foundation 
7. Teacher inabilities 
8. Poor effort 
9. Changing schools so often 


Notice the high rank irregular attendance has 
in both lists. I personally feel that in high schools 
this is a major reason for failure, especially since 
we have agreed in our “Common Practices for 
Cleveland High Schools” that after twenty days 
of absence pupils shall not receive a passing mark, 
except in individual cases where illness was the 
reason for absence and where the work was made 
up insofar as it could be done. 

How shall we lower failures? Certainly we can 
do it by lowering all standards. We can agree on 
a certain per cent of failures above which we will 
not go. These ways most of us are not willing to 
accept. 

Probably the first thing we could agree on is 
the proper classification of pupils. This does not 
mean a Classification by IQ or PLR only, but that 
combined with the teacher’s judgment and evi- 
dence of class success. The curriculum should 
then be diversified sufficiently and minimum re- 
quirements set up so that the lower ability group 
has a chance for success. In cases where the en- 
rollment is small and classification as we should 
like it is not possible, we must consider individual 
ability and “temper the wind to the shorn lamb.”’ 
This of course presupposes proper advice and 
guidance to assist pupils in choosing courses in 
which they can profit. If after a pupil and his 
parents have been advised they still insist on 
taking courses of a college preparatory level, he 
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should be expected to do satisfactory work if he 
is to pass. 

Whom then should I fail? I should fail the 
pupil whose attendance was so irregular that he 
couldn’t cover the work. I should fail the pupil 
who by word or action says, “I am not going to 
study and what are you going to do about it? 
| should fail the pupil whose preparation is in 
sufficient to do the work of the next grade, at the 
level on which he will probably be called on to 
do it. Finally | should fail a pupil in college 
preparatory subjects in which satisfactory work 
of the usual college entrance level had not been 
done. I again emphasize, however, that the pupil 
has a right to expect intelligent guidance in his 
choice of subjects. 

The task of teaching the type of pupil likely to 
fail should be approached with patience and 
sympathy. 


To Pass or Not to Pass?" 


OW approaches the season when teachers 
N wrestle with the problem of whom to pass 
and whom to fail. In deciding this question, as 
teacher knows, the teacher’s own best 
judgment must prevail. Never, NEVER will he 


yield to extraneous influence! 


every 


Does this mean the teacher will not consult 
with others? Not at all. The principal or other 
superior may well know something about the 
child in question that the teacher does not know 

something relevant 
affect his judgment. 


that properly ought to 

So may the psychologist, 
the attendance officer, or another teacher. The 
competent teacher will reach his decision after 
conscientious examination of all available infor- 
mation, from every source. But he will allow no 
one’s judgment to supplant his own. 

In practice this means, for example, that the 
principal’s opinion (or that of another teacher) 
that Mary has improved in certain respects prop- 
erly ought to count for something in the teacher’s 
decision; whereas the fact that Mary’s mother 
will make a fuss if the child fails should be tossed 
out of the reckoning, as unworthy of considering. 
On the other hand, the teacher who, in a quan- 
dary or subjected to pressure, says to the prin- 
cipal, “You mark Mary,” is indefensibly shirking 
his professional responsibility. That teacher de- 
serves to fall in the esteem of everyone con- 
cerned: principal, parent, and child. 





“From the Michigan Teacher, Nov. 1944. 
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The question, “To pass or not to pass?” is 
strictly up to the teacher, and no wriggling out. 
And it’s no simple question. 

Obviously, the teacher will go along with estab- 
lished school policy as well as he conscientiously 
can, even if the policy appears bad. Many teach- 
ers disapprove of the 10% maximum-failure 
policy; but after all, a few isolated teachers could 
not possibly raise achievement standards or pre- 
vent them from falling by their single-handed 
efforts. The intelligent thing to do is to follow 
the policy laid down and work through your’ pro- 
fessional organization to improve it. 

Teachers are told, “Decide to pass or fail on 


child. 


the proper criterion, no doubt. But what IS bes 


the basis of what is best for the [his js 
for the child? To spare the child the experience 
of failure may mean more serious failure later op: 
Or it 
illiterates, incapable of even participating in jp- 


may mean filling the upper grades with 


0] classes and fit sub- 


termediate and high sch 
jects for delinquency 


As in the matter of disciplin . the « uestion re- 
| re 


mains: “How tough or how easy should the 
schools be?”” A re-examination of some of our 
basic assumptions is in order. To a degree, such 
re-examination is now going forward among ow 


top educators, and that is encouraging. 


Has Your Local a Credit Union? 


BY FRANK 


Credit unions will play an important role in 


the postwar period. Their services will be es- 


pecially sought after by our teachers. Teachers’ 
urgent. It is 


credit needs may become 


therefore suggested that locals organize credit 


very 


unions within their organizations to take care 
of these needs. 

A credit union is a cooperative savings and 
loan association which uses the savings of its 
members for loans in turn to its members. In 
other words, the members of a teachers’ urion 
can get together and form a credit union and pool 
their resources, from this pool they can 
borrow for provident and productive purposes. 

The credit union is no longer an experiment. 
After more than thirty years there are about 
10,000 credit unions in successful operation in 
the United States. By authority of an Act 
of Congress, over 4,000 of this number have 


and 


been set up under federal supervision during the 


last few years. Before that, there were only 


state-chartered credit unions in some of the 


states. Now, credit unions can be organized in 
any of the forty-eight states, in the territories, 
and in the District of Columbia. Total assets 
of all credit unions in the United 
about $300,000,000, and total membership more 
than 2,500,000. 

Credit unions are an absolutely safe invest- 
During the big depression, credit union 


States are 


ment. 
losses were but a small fraction of one per cent 
of assets, while thousands of banks failed with 
losses of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Credit unions are strictly governed and audit- 
ed by federal or state officers. Their invest- 
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ments, in turn, being loans to members, are of 
a very high grade. Monies not out on loan are 


invested only in federal, state, or municipal 


bonds, as prescribed by law. The officers and 


employees are adequately bonded, as also is 
required by law. 

The main purpose of a credit union is to pro- 
thrift Therefore a 
credit, union endeavors to educate its members 
(all of 


use and care of money and how best to serve 


mote among its members. 


whom are shareholders) in the proper 


their needs in helping them through financial 


crises. 

Credit union members can borrow money at 
very low rates of interest. In many states the 
“Small Loan Acts” allow concerns dealing in 


personal loans to charge as much as 42% or 


more per year in interest, on small loans. As 
many banks do not deal in small personal loans, 
teachers are driven to these loan concerns when 
Here is the credit 
union comes in to be of real benefit and help, as 


possible. 


in need of money. where 


the interest charged is the lowest 
Wherever a teachers’ credit union was organized, 
many of taken out of the 


clutches of these loan concerns. 


its members were 


Credit union members can borrow for such 
purposes as payment of taxes, insurance pre- 
miums, medical or dental bills, unexpected 
emergencies caused by accidents or illness, repairs 
on homes, promising investments, vacations, sab- 
batical leaves, tuition, or to retire other loans 
requiring excessive interest 


A credit union member is his own banker. 
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WE CALL IT PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Progressive Education is under bombard- 
ment. It is under attack by laymen dis- 
gruntled by the performance of public school 
products, by military officials disturbed by 
the disclosures of Army tests, and by sincere 
educators who are alarmed that a high school 
diploma, like the old gray mare, “ain’t what 
it used to be.”” Economy Leaguers, elated to 
find common cause among honest folks, raise 
“Back to the 3 R’s” (with 
the sotto voice prayer “and cut the taxes.’’) 


the rallying cry: 


Because we, too, are sincere educators, we 
are impelled to join battle. 

Progressive education is based on the pro- 
position that the most effective teaching is 
carried on in the zone of the pupils’ principal 
interests. Man’s curiosity is insatiable, and 
no parent who has survived the “But why, 
mummy, why, why, why?” stage would re- 
fute the statement that all normal children 
are interested in their surroundings. Progres- 
sive educators believe in capitalizing on this 
interest. They would abolish the regimented 
school and shift the emphasis away from 
arbitrary subject-matter which stultifies curi- 
osity and provokes antagonism to learning. 
Place the’ child in a realistic situation, they 
say: allow him freedom to touch, taste, and 
smell; be ready to impart knowledge at his 
need, so that he sees knowledge as a func- 
tional tool: encourage him to react by creat- 
ing. Bona fide experiments in progressive 
education have been eminently successful.* 

But Progressive Education demands cer- 
tain fundamental prerequisites: small classes, 
flexible curricula, variety of equipment, fa- 
cilities for taking trips, expanded personnel, 
and skillful teachers familiar with the tech- 
nique. 

Carried away by the logic and the per- 
suasive examples of what can be done by 
progressive methods, administrators of the 
Philadelphia schools have tried to adapt its 
principles to a system already set to another, 
older paitern. Without any attempt to re- 
produce the conditions under which the 
experimenters had worked, they seized upon 
catch-words incidental to the aims of true 


See ‘“‘We Were Guinea Pigs,’”’ “Little Red School House,” 
and Report of the Seven-Year Study of Secondary Schools. 


progressive educations and made shibboleths 
of chronological age-grouping, 100 per cent 
promotion, continuous pupil progress, free 
dom, the flexible curriculum. Attitudes being 
more important than facts, objective stand 
ards went by the board, and—-in many 
schools 


nounced as intolerable. Tactlessly, the new 


“coercion,” however mild, was de- 


theories were given as orders to bewildered 
teachers; negligently, no in-service training 
was offered to end their bewilderment. The 
result, as we see it, is demoralization among 
teachers and students alike. Our pupils reach 
high school when they are of age, regardless 
of attainment. Most of them can read and 
write; but this is not true of all. Many have 
poor study habits; some have none. One 
thing they all have learned—a sublime secu- 
rity, for, as time passes effortlessly, so will 
they. 

We of the Federation do not oppose Prog- 
ressive Education. We do oppose the slipshod 
version of pseudo-progressive education that 
has been imposed upon us. In fact, we are so 
thoroughly in accord with Progressive Edu- 
cation that we beseech the Administration 
to try it. 

Give us the materials. Offer in-service 
training in new methods. Utilize co-operative 
planning to overhaul our outmoded curricu- 
lum and to integrate the various school ievels, 
the departments within the schools, and the 
schools and the Administration. With ade- 
quate equipment, reduced classes, and ex- 
panded personnel, we believe that we, the 
teachers of Philadelphia, could revitalize edu- 
cation; we could make the schools an in- 
tegral part of the community we serve. 

But—above all—the teachers want to be 
convinced that the Superintendents are com- 
mitted to the basic principles; that Progres- 
sive Education is not an “educational fad”’ 
but is the fundamental philosophy of the 
Philadelphia school system. We want educa- 
tion that is both progressive and educational, 
but it will not come until the authorities are 
willing to practice what they preach. 

From the “Federation Reporter,” October 
23, published by the Philadelphia Federation 
of Teachers, Local 3. 
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Education in China Makes 
Slow but Steady Progress 
ESPITE numerous difficulties arising from 
D seven years of war, education in China has 
been making slow but steady progress. A set of 
measures for the enforcement of compulsory edu- 
cation for children of school age and for illiterate 
adults has been drafted by the Chinese Ministry 
of Education. 

In 1943 there were 251,360 primary schools, 
with a total enrollment of 17,830,364 children. 
Children having from one to four years of school- 
ing numbered 23,163,720, about 70% of the 
total number of school-age children. 

In the field of secondary education a 50% 
increase of middle-school students was registered 
in 1942-43 as compared with 1936, the year 
before the outbreak of the war. The 1942-43 
figures showed that there 5187 middle 
schools, with a total enrollment of 1,001,734 


were 


students. 
The number of universities and colleges and of 
students in these institutions has also increased. 
In Chungking there are now in operation 47 
government and private middle schools, 15 voca- 


tional schools, and two normal schools. They 


have an enrollment of more than 30,000 students. 





Notes 


This does not include students in the colleges 
and universities. 

Economics was the most popular subject in the 
arts school and electrical engineering in the 
school of science, according to an analysis of the 
subjects chosen by high school graduates who 
took the entrance 
Chengtu Christian universities in China. More 
than 30% of the 2161 students who took these 
examinations were girls. 


Gifted Refugee Children Attend 
Special School Near Chungking 


examinations of the five 


On the cover of this issue is a photograph 
showing a child ringing an ancient be!l to call 
students to ciass at Yu Tsai Scaool in Peipei, 
Thi 
children is making educational history, according 


near Chungking. school for gifted refugee 
to the report of Dr. Lennig Sweet, program direc- 
tor for United China Relief. 
standards are apparently as high as can be found 


Its educational 


in our best progressive schools in the United 
States, says Dr. Sweet. 

The director of the school, Dr. Meng-chih Tao, 
He de- 
scribes his school as one “not run by accepted 


was trained at Columbia University. 


standards, perhaps, but a place to live and grow, 
so that the children will not only be good citizens 


In their outdoor school- 
room, Chinese children are 
directed by their teacher 
as they play a popular 
“chair” game. 
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China 


of their country but of the world.” 

The teachers, says Dr. Tao, stick to the school 
in spite of the low salaries because they are inter- 
ested in the work being done, they are encour- 
aged to study and work on their own in addition 
to teaching, and they like the democratic spirit 
which prevails throughout. 

Dr. Sweet visited classes of all kinds. A per- 
formance given for him demonstrated the stu- 
dents’ versatility in the arts. Dancing, music, 
and dramatics were well prepared and performed. 
The English classes were reading aloud speeches 
by Winston Churchill and Wendell Willkie. The 
social science classes were studying the world 
conflict and making their own maps and wall 
charts for the use of all. 

The director of the school is especially proud 
of the agricultural work done by the students. 
They have been cultivating 50 mou of land and 
by next year will have added 200 more. 


Co-ops Play Important Part 
The growth of co-ops in China has been ex- 
tremely rapid. Chungking’s 750 consumer co- 
operative stores have been of great importance 
in the fight against inflation in the capital of 


Free China. Of this number 250 have been or- 
Nearly half a 


ganized in the last two years. 


An outdoor classroom in 
Chungking, China. 


ACME PHOTO 
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million now members of the 
Chungking co-ops, which handle most of the 
necessities of life, including food, fuel, clothing, 


consumers are 


stationery, and home supplies. The co-ops are 
primarily distributors of such rationed commodi- 
ties as cotton cloth, salt, sugar, fuel, flour, and 
rice. 

In the city of Chungking itself is located the 
National Cooperative Wholesale Agency, which 
is doing a business of $10,000,000 a month and 
operates five warehouses which are scattered in 
different parts of the city to avoid bombard- 
ment. The wholesale also operates depots in 
other parts of the country and helps market the 
goods of marketing co-ops and industrial co-ops, 
as well as serving as purchasing agency for con- 
sumer co-ops. The wholesale is financed partly 
by government loans and partly by direct in- 
vestment by co-ops. 

Inflation has speeded the growth of the co-ops. 
Without consumer cooperatives it would be im- 
possible for many salaried workers who are hard- 
est hit by inflation to get the necessities of life. 

The government is anxious for the cooperatives 
to develop and expand. Generalissim> Chiang 
Kai Shek has urged the organization of coopera- 
tives to serve government employees as well as 


other consumers. 
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CANADA USES} 


Rural Film Circuits | 


NE OF the most significant recent devel. 
opments in Canadian education has beep 
the growth of the rural film circuits. 


Started as an experiment in January 194) 
with 30 traveling theaters, these mobile units 





have expanded to more than 80 and now bring 
monthly film programs to isolated farming com- 
munities. The estimated monthly audience js 
close to half a million. 

School and village auditoriums, church halls 
and community centers are made available for 
these film programs which are, in some Cases, 
the first motion pictures which the audience has 
ever seen. As in the case of all National Film 
Board productions, French versions are made 
for the Province of Quebec, and rural film cir- 
cuits in this province have been remarkably suc. 
cessful. To meet the needs of Canada’s Ukrainian 
citizens on the Prairie Provinces, rural film pre. 





grams are translated into Ukrainian. 

Two performances are given at every point, 
one in the afternoons for the school and a second 
in the evening for adult audiences. Keen com- 
munity interest and support, well-chosen films 
essay contests, quiz programs and _ discussion 
have built these film circuits firmly into the heart 
of rural education in Canada. Each program is 
carefully balanced to meet not only the interests 
and problems of the local community but at the 
same time to broaden its vision and increase its 
information of the larger outside world 

Coordination of films with radio has als 
proved valuable in rural school programs, notably 
in the fields of health and dental care, and wider 
development is being planned. 





NATIONAL FILM BOARD PHOTOS 


Top photo: From seven different schools the children 
come for their film showing at Appleton, Ontario. Some 
arrive on foot, some by bicycle, others in cars or farm 
trucks. Children look forward eagerly to these Rural 
Circuit showings, and flood the projectionist with ques 
tions relevant to the pictures presented. Often essays 
are submitted by students on the films they have seen. 
2nd photo: A whole village in rural Quebec has 
turned out to see an open air screening on the walls o 
the village church. 3rd photo: Children from the 
Nova Scotia mining region go to see a film on their own 
native province. Bottom photo: A youthful audience 
attends a citizenship movie in Barry's Bay, Ontario. 
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FILMS IN NEW WAYS 


Industrial and Trade Union Film Circuits 


By PAUL GORMLEY 


OE DOAKES is an assembly line soldier. 
J The tedious routine operation he performs 
scores of times daily has no visible bearing on 
the off battlefronts. But Joe 
Doakes knows otherwise. 


thunder of far 

Joe’s job looks inconsequential. At a casual 
glance it would appear that if he missed a rivet 
or two it wouldn’t matter. 
ferent. In fact, he 
monotonous daily grind that is his lot fits into 


But Joe knows dif- 
knows exactly where the 


the general scene of a nation at war. 
Because he and thousands of other Joe 
Doakess across Canada have seen their stuff in 
action. They've seen it bounce across No-Man’s- 
Land, they’ve seen it dart through the skies, 
heard it scream down upon the enemy, watched 
while it ploughed through mountainous seas, 
listened to its lethal chatter on barren hillsides. 
And all without leaving their workbenches. 
Every month about a quarter of a million 
Joe Doakes’s see movies right in the workshops. 
On a portable screen for half an hour go up-to- 
date sound pictures of war, current events, in- 
dustrial activity, news and short sing-songs. The 
system is operated by the National Film Board 
of Canada on what it calls its Industrial Circuits. 
The Industrial Circuits have grown steadily in 
the last year, not only in size but in effect and 
importance. They have already become an in- 
tegral part of the nation’s war production effort. 
That film the 
workers across their benches or through giant 


these programs, screened for 


machinery, are beneficial in various ways to 
Canada’s war industry is an accepted fact, ac- 
cepted not only by the workers themselves, who 
derive numerous benefits, but by the manage- 
ments and plant officials who in many cases 
report definite strengthening of morale after each 
showing as well as, in several instances, pro- 
nounced production increases. 

The operators that take the film programs into 
the plants are on the pay roll of the National 
Film Board of Canada. There are 40 full-time 


operators in addition to those in the plants that 
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have their own projection equipment. The vast 
majority of plants co-operate fully with the oper- 
ators, allowing the workers to see the films on 
company time, providing window-darkening sys- 
tems so the screenings can be conveniently fitted 
into the operating and production schedules of 
the plants, often assigning a man to help the 
projectionist get things ready so there will be no 
chance of time lost. 

Industrial Circuits screenings are held in a 
wide variety of places. Some are in workshops, 
others on production floors, assembly rooms, 
cafeterias, auditoriums, warehouses. Where the 
shows are given for lumbermen in the west and 
east coast areas, town halls or camp halls are 
used or, if the weather permits, the equipment is 
set up out of doors. 

Before each month’s program goes out, the 
National Film Board office at Ottawa sends out 
a handsome publication called “Fighting Films” 
in which are listed the films to be shown on the 
program for that month, together with a com- 
mentary on each, special items of interest and 
how it ties in with the current national or inter- 
national set up. There are also editorials, com- 
ments from workers and plant managements on 
the circuits, photographs of people connected 
with the system and a small section devoted to 
some other department of the National Film 
Board. 

Companion to the Industrial Circuits is an- 
other system, entirely separate in most ways but 
in places connected, known as the Trade Union 
Circuit. Like its brother system, it operates on 
a national basis, showing film programs to more 
than 43,000 trade unionists every month. Unlike 
the Industrial Circuits, the Trade Union Circuit 
shows films only in the evenings, but in many 
cases the same operators screen both circuit 
programs. The screen fare is of a completely 
different style, however, with films selected on 
topics that cover, besides war and current évents, 
such matters as social problems, housing, health, 
race relations, day nurseries and similar themes. 
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INDUSTRIAL CIRCUIT FILMS 


After each Trade Union showing, held at 4 
meeting of a union local, there is always a dis. 
cussion period in which subjects brought up by 
the screen program are thoroughly gone into by 
the assembled trade unionists. Sometimes . 
special, qualified speaker is secured to open the 
discussion, sometimes a special film trailer js 
prepared to do a similar job. In other cases 
quiz programs are conducted. These gatherings 
for seeing films and talking about the subjects 
they present have become so popular that many 
times a local has called a special meeting for thay 
purpose alone. 

The Trade Union Circuit is promoted and or- 
ganized through the workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation in co-operation with the Dominion’s 
organized labor movement. 

The Association publishes and distributes be- 
fore each local meeting a discussion leaflet entitled 
“Films For Freedom,’ dealing with the high- 
lights of the film programs, summarizing the filn 
stories and outlining points for discussion after 
the screening. 

And so the world in action is brought to the 
workers of Canada in a manner so complete and 
effective that leaders in all related fields have not 
only bestowed their official blessings but offered 
their co-operation and assistance in maintaining 
the growth of the systems. Through the two 
circuits, the National Film Board has raised the 
intelligence and educational status of the 
bromidal “man on the street” to a level where 
he can converse logically and intelligently with 
anyone concerning all matters of national in- 
terest of the day. 

That contribution to the nation is new in 
Canada and to the rest of the world it is unique 
The Dominion to the North has found a power- 
ful agent by which it can enlighten its peopl 
and at the same time reap benefits in industry 
production and war work. The country provides 
a service from which it reaps as great a service 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD PHOTOS 


Top photo: As these women workers watch the hard 
hitting, dramatic films of the Industrial Circuits they find 
out just how important their job is. On the screen they 
follow their equipment into action and see the tough. 
fighting work that the equipment must do. Middle 
photo: President, machinists, and maintenance men sil 
equally engrossed as they watch the war films. Bottom 
photo: Crates, oil drums, machines, and shop installe- 
lations serve as seats for this worker-audience. 
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Youth Conscription, 
Federal Aid, and - 
National Security 


Federation of Labor, at its 


HE 
1944 New 


pointed out that national security in the postwar 


American 


convention in Orleans, wisely 
period will involve far more than military train- 
ing in the usual meaning of the term. In fact, 
a program of total national defense is so com 
plex and so integrated with the functioning of 
the entire 
structure of the Nation, that a year of strictly 


social, economic and educational 
military drill might tend to hamper rather than 
promote the most effective program of national 
security. 

In planning a program of national defense, 
it would seem only logical to weigh in the bal- 
and assets—-the points of 


ance the liabilities 


weakness and strength—revealed by our experi- 


ence in World War II. 


necks encountered in preparing for total war 


The most serious bottle 
were in three major categories: military, eco- 
nomic, and in the field of education and health. 
The 


and personnel at 


lack of ships, planes, equipment, 
the 


tragic 
the beginning of war is 
well known to every citizen. In the economi 
field the lack of rubber, aluminum, paper, gaso- 
line and other vital supplies delayed for many 
In the field of 


third of 


months the preparation for war. 
health 


the men called under the selective service sys- 


education and more than one 
tem were rejected because of physical or educa- 
tional deficiencies. More than a million men were 
rejected because they were functionally illiterate 
from the military point of view; i.e., they did not 
not possess educational ability of the fourth grad 


level. The 


neck is emphasized by the recent revelation by 


seriousness of this educational bottle- 


military leaders that it has become necessary to 
send eighteen-year-old boys into active combat. 
Japan, on the other hand, has not yet found it 
necessary to draft men between the ages of 17 
and 20. 

There is no way of estimating the extent to 
which the war effort was hampered because of 
the fact that thousands of men in the armed 
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lorces possess only a fourth or fifth grade educa- 


tion, and are, therefore, on the borderline of 


functional illiteracy. Likewise it is impossible to 
estimate the extent to which war production was 
there are several millions of 


retarded because 


adult citizens who are functionally illiterate—and 
some three millions who cannot even read and 
write. Although complete statistics are not avail 
able, experience in World War IT indicates clear- 
ly that health 
in certain areas constitute one of the most serious 


low standards of education and 
handicaps in the Nation’s program of total de 


fense. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious to man; 
students of the national defense problem that 
proposals for a year of military drill for eighteen 
year-old boys and girls is by no means the com- 
plete answer to the quest for a program of na- 
tional security. At best, current proposals for 
youth conscription could solve only part of one 
of the three major bottlenecks revealed in World 
War II. 
admit this fact but state that they are responsi- 


Some of the leading military experts 


ble only for the military aspects of national 
security. Many military experts also confess that 
no method has been devised of correlating a year 
of military training with the technical and scien- 
tific needs of modern warfare but they express 
the hope that some plan can be worked out if the 
The 


conscription 


basic youth conscription plan is passed. 


only thing certain about youth 
today is the very uncertainty of the proposals. 
The recommendation of the AFT and the AFL 
that a national committee — representing the 
armed forces, organized labor, management, agri- 
cultural and educational organizations—be ap 
po:nted to work out a whole program of national 
security is a far more constructive proposal than 
the plan to rush a youth conscription bill 
through Congress before the war psychology de- 
clines. Universal conscription in peace time is a 
civilian problem as well as a military one. 

Of far greater urgency is the enactment of leg- 
islation to strengthen the national security by 
providing federal aid to raise sub-standard sys- 
tems of education; to remove illiteracy; to extend 
technical, scientific education ; 
and to raise the general level of education in the 
Nation. Just as World War II has demonstrated 


the extent to which the Nation’s strength is 


vocational and 


weakened by areas of sub-standard education, 
so it has also demonstrated that young men 
trained in the free public school system of the 
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United States have proved superior over their 


enemies in combat because of their initiative, 
self reliance, devotion to duty, and resourceful- 
ness in emergencies. To a large degree these 
qualities are the products of American educa- 
As the 1942 convention of the American 


“The high level 


tion. 
Federation of 
of educability of our citizens has proved to be 
bulwarks of de- 


Labor declared: 


one of the Nation’s strongest 


fense.”’ To raise this level of education is to 
raise the level of national security 


The Commission on Educational Reconstruc- 


tion is preparing legislation to provide federal 
aid to education which will be introduced in 
Congress in the near future either by the AFT 
alone or in cooperation with other organizations. 
Had such legislation been enacted several years 
ago as advocated by the AFT and the AFL the 
strength of the Nation would have been greatly 
increased when war came—and at a comparative- 
ly small cost. Purely from the business viewpoint 
and entirely aside from the consideration of 
human welfare involved, enactment of an ade- 
quate program of federal aid to education would 
have been one of the best investments the Na- 
tion could have made. 
IRVIN R. KUENZLI. 


ARE the YOUTH of TODAY 


RECEIVING ADEQUATE 


MORAL? 


TRAINING @ 


PERSONALITY AND 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


Two noted Hoosier Educators present 
a very able discussion on this timely 
subject. 

Robert Stewart McElhinney, A.M. 
Henry Lester Smith, A.M. 
Co-authors, both of Indiana University 

There is a new interest in and de- 
mand for character education. Our 
nation depends upon the teachers of 
our high schools and colleges for much 
of the moral and spiritual development 
of our youth. This new book while in- 
spirational, is also designed for use 
as a textbook. It will help you to 
discover and develop great personal- 
ities. America is asking for such 
leadership. 354 pages, clothbound $2.00 
postpaid. 

LIGHT ano LIFE PRESS 
Dept AM Winona Lake, Indiana 
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Plan Meetings of American 
Education Fellowship 


['wo regional conferences of the Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship (formerly the 
Association) have 


Progressive Educatiot 


been scheduled for 1944-45 
NEW. YORK REGIONAI 
CONFERENCE 
February 2-3, 1945-——-Hotel New Yorker, 
mw. 5. &. 
CHICAGO REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
February 23-24, 1945—-Hotel Sherman, 


Chicago 

















Senator Wagner Approves AFT 


Position on Pensions 

It is gratifying to know that the legislative 
leaders of the AFT have been largely responsible 
for resolving one of the most serious controversies 
in relation to extending social security to public 
employees and other workers not now covered by 
social security provisions 

Che following letter from Senator Wagner is 
evidence that the AFT formula for protecting 
existing teacher retirement systems will be in- 
printing of the Wagner- 
Bill: 


December 19, 1944 


cluded in the next 
Murray-Dingell Social 


secul ily 


Dear Mr. Kuenzii 

This is in reply to your letter of November 

I shall be very glad to include in any revision of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill which I may _ introduce 
provision that voluntar coverage of State and _ local 
employees cannot apply unl the State political 


subdivision submits a iffidavit to the Social 


Board that at ist OF half of the 
Government unit concerned wish to 


Security individuals 


employed by the 


enter into such a compact 
I should appreciate knowi provision 


tion as well as to 


would be satisfactory to your organizat 
rican Federation of Labor 
Wagner Relations 


irgaining units on 


the national office of the An 
In view of the fact that the Labor 
Act provides for determination of b 
the basis of a simple majority, I feel that the same prin- 


ciple ought to be retained in this connection 


I should 
earliest convenience 


Very sincer 


appreciate hearir ° from vou at vour very 


ROBERT F. WAGNER 
This accomplishment, together with the suc- 
cess of the AFT in democratizing the educational 
provisions of the GI Bill, constitutes two major 
legislative achievements in a single year. 
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Three Midwestern Universities Establish 
Classes for Trade Union Leaders 





ECENTLY | three 
R Midwestern uni- 
versities, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the 
University of Minne- 
sota, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, estab- 
lished courses designed 
especially for trade 
union leaders 

In Michigan the co- 
ordinator of the newly 
established Workers 
Educational Service is AFT Vice-President Ar- 














ARTHUR ELDER 











thur Elder, who for many years has been an out 
standing leader in the Detroit local and in the 
Michigan Federation of Teachers as well as one 
of the most able members of the AFT Executive 
Council. This service is part of the experimental 
program in adult education authorized by the re- 
cent session of the Michigan legislature. It will 
be administered through the University of Michi 
gan Extension Service, with the assistance of an 
advisory committee of six members, two of whom 
will represent labor, two the public, and two the 
University. 

Organization work has already started in Jac! 
son, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, 
and Muskegon and will be extended to other 
centers in the near future. Plans are being made 
also to give courses in Detroit next sethester. 

These courses will be designed to appeal to 
union leaders and others concerned with labor 
problems and the future role of organized labor. 
It is expected that the courses in labor legisla- 
tion will appeal to members of organizations in- 
terested in taxation, child labor laws, women’s 
rights, the postwar economy, and similar topics. 

The University of Minnesota has announced 
classes in trade unionism, practical speech mak- 
ing, union administration, and parliamentary 
procedure for members of labor unions. 

“Their purpose,” 
issue of the Minneapolis Teacher, “is to develop 


reports the November 24 


a more informed and active rank and file trade 
union membership and to contribute to the edu- 
cation and training of able, responsible labor 
leaders.” 

The classes have been planned by a joint la- 
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bor-university committee. They are endorsed 
by the Minneapolis Central Labor Union, the 
St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly, the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor, the Minne 
sota State Industrial Union Council, and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods 

The instructors are C. E. Lindblom and Ralph 
Nichols of the University of Minnesota, Wil 
liam D. Gunn, legal and research director, Min 
nesota Federation of Labor, and Hugh Curran of 
Edison High School 

The University of Chicago is setting up a 
seminar course for labor leaders, under the joint 
direction of the University and the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor. Professors Emory T. Fil- 
bey, Frederick H. Harbison, and Robert K. 
Burns represent the University. Ira Turley, 
president of AFT Local 1, Chicago, is chairman 
of the committee appointed by the State Fed- 
eration of Labor 


February Issue to Contain 
Synopsis of Council Action 


\ detailed synopsis of the work done by the 
AFT Executive Council at its meeting in Chicago 
December 27-29 will be included in the February 
issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER. There will be 
also a report concerning the progress made by the 
AFT Commission on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. The Commission is making a significant 
contribution toward the solution of some of the 


most pressing problems in American education, 


MUSIC so 





LESSONS jg > 
COMPLETE CONSERVATORY HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, Trumpet, 
Sarophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin—Voice, Ear Training and 
Sight Singing, Choral Conducting, Public School Music—History 


Musi Harmony 
only home study school 


Sachelor of Music 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. 53rd St., Suite UlI4, Chicago I5, Ill. 
Send catalog and illustrated lesson for 


Advanced Composition, Arranging The 
teaching all coyrses leading to degree 


Course 
Name 
Street 
City, State 
Give experience Age . 
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A Handbook for School Forums 


MAKE YOUTH DISCUSSION CONSCIOUS! (Junior 
Town Meeting League, Columbus, Ohio, 24 pages, free) 
is a new handbook for school forums and class discussions 
which gives detailed suggestions for adapting radio forum 
techniques—based on four nationally-broadcast discus 
sion programs—to discussions by youth. 

Discussion is one of the most effective tools of a work 
ing democracy. The art of talking things over is an im- 
portant outcome of a_ high education. This 
pamphlet is a noteworthy contribution to this objective 
It is worthy of careful study by every high school faculty 

Social studies teachers will find in the handbook a new 
with added appeal to students 


school 


approach to discussion 

in the adaptation of popular radio formats to the class- 
room and the assembly meeting, with the chief emphasis 
for the latter on the Junior Town Meeting. 

The booklet outlines preliminary steps in class, group 
and assembly leadership, 
training of speakers, how to ask questions, and includes 
two helpful evaluation charts, one a check list for speak- 
ers, the other intended to measure reflective thinking in 


discussions, discusses good 


discussion. 

Allen Y. King, directing supervisor of social studies in 
the Cleveland schools, and I. Keith Tyler, director of 
radio education at the Ohio State University, editors of 
the booklet, are president and member of the board of 
trustees, respectively, of the Junior Town Meeting League 
organization “to 


formed last international 


foster discussion of current affairs among youth.” League 


year as an 


membership is open to teachers, school officials, educa- 

tion directors of radio stations, and faculty advisers of 

all groups interested in discussion and better citizenship 

The handbook is intended for members of the League 
but is availabie to others ‘“‘while the supply lasts.” 
EDGAR DALE, 


Professor of Education, Ohio State University 


FM for Education 


“FM for Education,” a primer of facts and ideas about 
the educational uses of frequency modulation broad 
casting, has just published, the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, announces 
The pamphlet, illustrated with photographs, charts and 
planning, 


been 


diagrams, contains detailed suggestions for 


licensing, and utilizing educational frequency 
tion radio stations owned and operated by school sys 


modula 


tems, colleges and universities. 
At a hearing before the Federal 
Commission recently, John W. Studebaker, U 


Communications 
S. Com 
missioner of Education, reported that 500 educational 
FM stations were expected to be in operation within five 
years after the end of the war. Interest in school and 
college FM networks is so great that educators have 
petitioned FCC for 10 FM channels in addition to the 
five already allocated to education, Mr. Studebaker 
said. 

“FM for Education” is designed to help educators 


interested in establishing FM stations. The book answers 
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“What is FM and what are its 
“What will it 
“What audiences 
“How can school 


questions like these: 
potentialities for education?” 
“How can an FM station be used?” 
can educational FM stations serve?” 
English 


cost o” 


music classes, classes, social studies 


arithmetic, 
science, and art 


libraries, 
language, speech, 
from FM 


For the most part, answers are given 


classes, reading, foreign 


dramatics, classes benefit 
broadcasting ?” 
through descriptions of successful broadcasting activities 
carried on in schools that already have used radio as 
a tool. 

Part Six in the pamphlet, “Steps to Take to Acquire 
an FM Station,” a station planner through the 


maze of eligibility determination for a station accord- 


leads 
ing to the rules adopted by FCC, estimating needed sta- 
tion coverage and service requirements, planning station 
service, obtaining proper forms and construction permits, 
and planning a studio 
“FM for Education” 
Boutwell, until 
and radio services of the United States Office of Educa 


William 


director of the 


was written by Dow 


recently information 


tion. Mr. Boutwell was assisted by Ronald R. Lowder- 
milk and Gertrude G. Broderick 
“FM for Education” may be purchased from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 


The Closed Shop Principle 


THE CLOSED SHOP, by Rev. Jerome L. Toner, Ph.D., 
with foreword by Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan. American 
Public cooperation with the 


University of 


Council on Affairs in 


Catholic {merica Press. 


Is the “closed shop” un-American? Does the “closed 


shop” deny workers the right to a job? Is the “closed 
shop” unfair? These questions and many others being 
raised today are effectively answered in this study 

The history of the closed shop in the United States 
It will 


closed shop principle was 


is given in detail amaze many to learn that the 
practiced and accepted from 
Fathers down to the 


the days of the Pilgrim present 


century. 

On the basis of the study of thousands of employer 
employee agreements, the author defines the closed shop 
as one that requires all workers hired by the employer 
a specified 


to be or to become union members within 


period of time and remain members in good 


standing 
or be discharged 

The fight against the closed shop was launched by the 
National Association of Manufacturers in 1902 and has 
continued unabated to this day. In the 1920’s the NAM 
brazenly titled the drive against the closed shop the 
“American Plan.”’ Open shop propaganda material was 
distributed to thousands of school teachers, colleges, and 


clergymen. These propaganda activities have been ex- 


panded in recent vears. Little wonder that so much 
misunderstanding and coniu° na about union security 
exists in the American mind today. 

Rev. Toner lists convincingly ‘advantages both to 


employees and employer. The c'osed shop protects the 
union member against discrimination and maintains sta- 
bility of membership. The increase in union responsi- 
bility and control over membership assures the employer 
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adherence to and enforcement of the terms of agreement 
with the union. Better harmony between employer and 
Strained relations that would 
result in a plant where both union and non-union men 
are employed are eliminated. 


employee is established. 


It should be noted that the terms “closed shop” and 
“open shop” were coined by anti-labor groups. To labor 
they are “union shop” and “non-union shop” respec- 
tively. 


Rev. Tone 
ican experience as follows: 


concludes his observations of the Amer 


“Thus it can be seen that the closed shop principle 
and practice existed in the United States long before 
the organization of unions and it has continued to grow 
until an impressive percentage of the nation’s organized 
workers is now covered by that policy. It has weathered 
the storms of court condemnation, individual and col- 
lective employer opposition, press persecution, and ad- 
verse public opinion. If it continues to expand it will 
develop into the common and axiomatic system of col- 
lective bargaining that characterizes England, Sweden, 
Zealand.” 

This is a timely book and a valuable aid to the under 
M. H 


Australia, and New 
standing of unionism 


Reading List for Young Americans 


A reading list for young Americans, emphasizing 
democracy in this country, has just been compiled by 
The 20 “Books 


all stress co-operation and fair 


the Women of Goodwill in Chicago. 
for Young Americans” 
play in America. 

The Women of Goodwill make up the Woman’s Com- 
Round Table of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


mittee of the Chicago 


A part of the “Reading for Democracy” series which 
the Women of Goodwill 
“Books for Young Americans” 


inaugurated two years ago, 
is the first selection of 
the series designed for children 

The 20 books 
through early high school years 
Play,” by 
Stephen 


range in interest for every age up 
They vary from “Fair 
Munro Leaf, for pre-school youngsters, to 
Benet’s for high school 


Fiction, biography and history are included 


Vincent “America,” 
students. 
All the books are recent publications that are currently 
available. 

Patri. 
Mrs. S. Stuart Sherman was chairman of the Junior 
Book Committee of the Women of Goodwill that com 


Foreword to the list was written by Angelo 


posed the list. 
The 20 books chosen are 


For Older Readers: 
“Keystone Kids,” John R. Tunis 


‘Dr. George Washington Carver,” Shirley Graham 


and George D. Lipscomb 

‘Jonathan’s Doorstep,” Helen Clark Fernald 
“Men Are Brothers,” Eva Taylor 

“Teresita of the Valley,” Florence Crannell Means 
“America,” Stephen Vincent Benet 

“The Great Tradition,’ Marjorie Hill Allee 

“We Live To Be Free,” Emma Gelders Sterne 
“All-American,” John R. Tunis 
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For Intermediate Readers: 
“Incident in Yorkville,” Emma Gelders Sterne 
“The Singing Tree,” Kate Seredy 
“This Is the World,” Josephine van Dolzen Pease 
“Shark Hole,” Nora Burglon 
“The Level Land,” Dola DeJong 
“Mocha, the Djuka,” Frances Fullerton Neilson 
“On the Dark of the Moon,” Don Lang 
“George Carver: Boy Scientist,” Augusta Stevenson 
For Very Young Readers: 
“Fair Play,” Munro Leaf 
“Tobe,” Stella Gentry Sharpe 
“The Dragon Fish,” Pearl S. Buck 
Copies of the list, with brief comments on each book, 
can be secured from the Chicago Round Table of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1 


Introduction to Chinese Language 
Offered in Interesting Booklet 

A fascinating booklet entitled Let’s Try Chinese has 
been prepared for the Institute of Pacific Relations by 
W. D. Allen and S. T. Shen. The booklet is an introduc- 
tion to written Chinese. The Chinese system of writing 
was devised more than 4000 years ago. The Chinese 
language is used by nearly one quarter of the world’s 
population, and is the most widely spoken language in 
the world. 
elementary and high schools by those wishing to study 
China can be obtained from United China Relief Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


This booklet and other material for use in 


New Sound Film on China 

United China Relief has a new sound slide film, “Let’s 
Look at China,” a fifteen-minute photographic journey 
through the length and breadth of that great country 
Deems Taylor, distinguished composer and music com- 
mentator, is the narrator of the film, which takes the 
spectator back to the old China of the Great Wall and 
the Imperial Court at Peiping, and then into the modern 
era, depicting a wide variety of life. 
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New Jersey Federation of Teachers 
Formulates Legislative Program 


The November issue of the New 
Jersey Teacher contains a report of 
the plans of the legislative commit 
tee of the New Jersey Federation 
of Teachers for the coming year. 

“The statewide program will con 
centrate on the following items 


1. Nursery Schools 


“In the last legislature, we se 
cured the passage of an enabling 
act which permitted school districts 
to set up nursery schools. While 
this was a very forward step, much 
still remains to be done. Many such 
schools, for the most part privately 
run, are being operated under 
standards dangerous and harmful to 
very young children. Their facili 
ties are sometimes quite unhygienic 
Their teachers are not certified 

“The New Jersey Federation of 
Teachers will therefore try to have 
enacted bills which will empower 
the State Board of Education to de 
termine minimum standards of health 
and education for nursery schools, 
licensing procedures for private 
schools, and teacher certification 
Furthermore, it is hoped to make 
local Boards of Education and 
Health Boards responsible for the 
evaluation and enforcement of such 
procedures. 


2. Minimum Salary Bill 


“Once again we shall undertake 
to fight for a $1,500 minimum salary 
for teachers of New Jersey. Every 
year we have fought for this meas 
ure has resulted in upgrading salary 
minima to some extent. It has been 
a slow, difficult, but ever-improving 
struggle. 


3. Sick Leave Accumulation 


“As a result of the direct work 
of the Federation a mandatory sick 
leave law for teachers has been en 
acted giving ten days of leave, of 
which five are cumulative. Un- 
fortunately, the provisions of our 
original bill which defined clearly a 
procedure on cumulation mandatory 
to all Boards, was removed as a re 
sult of the intercessions of other 
educational organizations. This leaves 
cumulative procedures up to each 
Board and there are now as many 
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schemes in New Jersey as there are 
Boards. Some are very good ones; 
others punish people who are not ill 

“We are determined to introduce 
legislation which will protect the 
cumulations of teachers who do not 
use their sick leave, for a time when 
as a result of protracted illness some 
extra time is necessary. 


4. Veterans’ Retirement 


“We are determined that the 
present bill introduced by Miss Dore 
mus guaranteeing equal retirement 
privileges to those teachers who are 
veterans be passed. In a bill passed 
last year, ‘teachers in public schools’ 
stricken from who, as 
veterans, are entitled to certain spe 
cial retirement privileges. All other 
public employees are included so that 
this bill eliminates a conscious legis 
lative discrimination. 


were those 


5. Contractual Salary 
Legislation 

“The New 
Teachers will continue to participate 
in the Legislative Conference, which 
has on to enact legisla- 
tion which will make the salary and 
increment schedules in operation at 
the time a teacher is hired, a con 
tractual relation which the 
Board must fulfill as it does any of 
its contracts. This legislation was 
written last year but not introduced 
This year we hope not only to se- 
introduction, but also its 


Jersey Federation of 


purpose 


local 


cure its 


passage.” 


N.Y. State Locals 
Ask $1800 Minimum 
Salary for Teachers 


The Empire State Federation of 
Teachers, which is composed of the 
AFT locals in the state of New York 
have asked Governor Thomas FE. 
Dewey to send a special message to 
the 1945 New York legislature urg 
ing that the minimum salary for 
teachers be increased from $1,200 to 
$1,800. 

This action was taken at a recent 
meeting of delegates from the vari 
ous AFT locals in New York State. 





FROM THE LOCALS 


Minnesota Labor 
Supports Program 
for Teacher Welfare 


At its last convention the Minne- 
sota Federation of Labor adopted 
resolutions or recommendations fav 
oring: 

(1) Protecting ail sources of state 
income for schools from being used 
for any other purpose than educa- 
tion. 

(2) Safeguarding those 
pension systems which are sound and 
strengthening those which need im- 


teachers’ 


provement 
(3) Defense 
(4) Extension of tenure to teach- 


of academic freedom, 


ers in all communities of the state 
where teachers want it 

(5) Withholding federal contracts 
providing federal funds from all cities 
which give ellow dog”’ contracts to 
their employe 

(6) Encouragement of 
educational programs in all unions 
ince of the refresher 


workers’ 

(7) Continu 
courses and workshops for teachers 
in service during this period of teach 
cr shortage 

(8) Support of the two-dollar 
pension bill 

(9) Support of a state bill provid- 
ing an adequate program for health 
and recreation in the public schools 
through the 


from the first 
twelfth 


grade 


Andrew Biemiller, 
A.F.T. Member, 


Elected to Congress 

36 MILWAUKEE, WISC.—The 

AFT is happy to know that 
one of its members, Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, of the Wisconsin Workers 
Educational Local, was elected to 
Congress last November. 

Mr. Biemiller has already had ex- 
perience in legislative bodies, since 
1 member of the Wis- 
consin legislature. For several years 
he was an organizer for the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor, thus 
understanding of la- 


he was once ; 


increasing his 
bor’s problems 
Soon after the present war started 
Mr. Biemiller went to Washington, 
where he held important positions in 
the WPB. Some months ago he re- 
signed in order to make his bid for 
Congress. We rejoice that he was 
successful in this attempt. 
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Los Angeles Local 
Hears Excellent Talk 
by Stewart G. Cole 


430 LOS ANGELES, CAL 

Two hundred fifty members 
and friends of Local 430 were deeply 
impressed by an inspiring talk given 
by Dr. Stewart G. Cole at a recent 
meeting of the local. Dr. Cole, di 
rector of the Bureau for Intercul 
tural Education, discussed the vital 
problem of intercultural relations 
He warned of the serious conse 
quences that may result if teachers 
do not themselves hold the line firm- 
ly against any type of racial, reli- 
gious, or other discrimination within 
the schools. 

It is largely because of the excel 
lent work done by a committee of 
the AFT local, working with the 
Board of Education, that Dr. Cole 
was brought to Los Angeles to con 
duct workshops and give practical 
applications on how to meet the 
problems of minorities 


Irvington Announces 
Aims for the Year 
77 IRVINGTON, N. J.—Local 


775 has announced as its aims 
for the year: (1) a campaign to 
democratize the school administra 
tion, to see that teachers are con- 
sulted in such matters as curriculum 
planning and text book selection; 
(2) preparation of an educational 
bulletin for the townspeople on the 
status of teachers and other munici 
pal employees; (3) adoption of a 
contractual salary guide; (4) adop 
tion and modification of rules re- 
garding absences of teachers; (5) 
broader participation by members of 
the local in all kinds of social, politi 
cal, and educational activities in Ir- 
vington 


Majority of Teachers 
of Cliffside, N.]. 
Join Local 522 


5 CLIFFSIDE, N. J—A ma 
jority of the teachers of Cliff- 
side, N. J., joined the Northern 
Valley Teachers Union, Local 522, at 
a meeting held on November 15. 
Miss Addie Weber, president of 
the New Jersey Federation of Teach- 
ers, made a speech of welcome to 
the new members. Other speakers 
were: Charles Alien and _ Lincoln 
Bosi, vice-presidents of the AFT 
State organization; Hildegarde Wis- 
mar, financial manager of the New 
Jersey Teacher ; and Mrs. Hildegarde 
Wells, past president of the Newark 
local. 
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From the Weekly 


Federation of Labor. 
State Federation of Labor 
Federation of Labor. 


The Chicago Teachers Union 
Chicago Federation of Labor. 


gress. We may not always 


equal opportunity for education 





THE FIGURES TELL THE STORY 


News Bulletin of the 
Chicago Teachers Union November 4, 1944 


There are 350,000 members in unions affiliated with the Chicago 


There are 750,000 members in unions affiliated with the Illinois 


There are 7,000,000 members in unions affiliated with the American 


The union teachers in Illinois are the eleventh largest group out of 
the eighty-nine groups in the Illinois State Federation of Labor 

These figures explain why when 
Chicago Federation of Laber we get action and why many Education 
Bills favored by us pass the Sta 
prevail, but we present a very much 
tronger front because of this powerful Labor influence. 

These millions of other workers 
cause they intend that all the children of all the people shall have 
and for the pursuit of happiness 


the second largest local in the 


we lay our problems before the 


Legislature and the U. S. Con 


support the Teachers Union be 








A.F.T. Growing Rapidly 
in Large Cities of Iowa 


Six of the ten Iowa cities having 
a population of more than 25,000 
have already formed AFT locals, 
and it is likely that in the near fu 
ture locals will be established in sev 
eral other Iowa communities At 
present there are seven AFT locals 
in this Midwestern state 


600—Des Moines 

716—Cedar Rapids 
738—Council Bluffs 

769—Iowa School for the Deat 
798—Waterloo 

805—Dubuque 

818—Davenport 


The Dubuque Federation ol 
Teachers, one of the newest AFT lo 
cals, organized more than half the 
teachers of that community within 
less than six months of school time. 

On Friday, December 1, the char- 
ter was presented to the Davenport 
local at its first official meeting, 
which was conducted by Mr. M. O 
Hawbaker, AFT organizer, and 
George Varner, AFL organizer. Tem- 
porary officers were chosen and vari 
ous committees appointed. The ju- 
risdiction of the Davenport local ex- 
tends over all of Scott County. 


On the preceding Wednesday 
there had been an informal gather- 
ing attended by almost 100 teachers. 
The group was addressed by Mr. 
Hawbaker and by Mr. DeYoung, 
editor of a local labor paper. Fol- 


lowing their talks they were kept 
busy for about an hour answering 
numerous questions from individual 
teachers. Many of the teachers who 
attended this informal meeting were 
in the group present at the charter 
presentation the following Friday 

As the numbers of these locals in 
dicate, organization in Iowa began 
relatively late in AFT’s history. But 
now the prospects for further growth 
seem excellent 


Detroit A.F.T. Member 
Elected to Legislature 


231 DETROIT, MICH. The 
Detroit local is happy to re 
port that one of its members, Georze 
F. Montgomery, was elected to the 
Michigan House of Representatives 
in the election of last November 
Mr. Montgomery was a social sci 
ence teacher in the Detroit publi 
schools and served as publicity chair 
man for the Detroit local 


Kern County Local Has 

Column in Labor Paper 
64 KERN COUNTY, CAL. 

The Kern County Federation 

of Teachers has a regular column in 
the Kern County Labor Journal. The 
column is entitled “Teachers Federa- 
tion Comment.” 
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Newark Local Announces Plans 
for Work of Standing Committees 


48 NEWARK, N. J.—The Ex 
ecutive Committee of the 
Newark local has formulated plans 
for the year’s work. The program 
embodies many phases of teacher 
pupil welfare, and includes both 
long-range and immediate problems 
Specific suggested activities for stand 
ing committees are as follows: 


(1) Salary. Immediate implemen- 
tation for upward revision of the 
elementary salary schedule to the 
high school level. 

Immediate consideration of an 
adequate bonus for the present 
school year and inclusion in the 
budget of 1945-46 of sufficient 
funds to cover next year’s bonus 

(2) Teacher Welfare. Formula- 
tion of teacher-principal commit- 
tees in each school for assignment 
of extra-curricular duties. 


Clarification and publication of 
rules and regulations of the New 
ark Board of Education. 

Publication of rules and regula- 
tions and laws of local, state, and 
national governments concerning 
returning veterans. 

(3) Child Welfare. Expansion 
of school lunchroom program to 
care for all needy children. 


An exhaustive study of the 


nursery schools to determine fur 
ther recommendations to be made 


by the Union. 


(4) Educational Policies. Insti 
tutes to discuss elementary and 
high school curricula in terms ot 
vocational, civic, and _ cultural 
needs of Newark. 

(5) Adult Education. Expan 
sion of free adult education to in 
clude all sections of the city 


(6) Postwar Planning. Investi- 
gation of surplus properties avail 
able for educational purposes and 
plans to acquire material for the 
public school system 

Plans to coordinate the educa 
tional Newark witl 
federal plans for rehabilitation of 
returning veterans, 


system of 


Revision of the curriculum of 


the social sciences to meet needs 
of a broadened international out 


] 


look 


Pres. Landis, V. Reuther 
Address Dearborn Local 
72 DEARBORN, MICH.—AFT 

President Joseph Landis and 
Victor Reuther were guest speakers 
at the annual banquet of the Dear- 
born local 





program: 


Organized... : 


New Salary Schedule 


MI 6 wmehb.e geineds 
New Salary Schedule 
Pension 


Thirty Per Cent Law..... 
Credit Union 

Group Insurance........ 
Restoration of Basic Salary 
Hospitalization 

Pension Amendments 
10% Bonus....... ee 
First Teacher Workshop 
Second Teacher Workshop 
New Salary Schedule 





Atlanta Local Celebrates 
25th Anniversary of Affiliation 


8 ATLANTA, GA.—The Atlanta local recently 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its affiliation with the AFT. The 
following accomplishments of the local were listed on the anniversary 


Affiliated with AFT.............. 


Affiliated with Atlanta Federation of Trades....... Ler 


Affiliated with Georgia Federation of Labor. 


celebrated the 


1921 
1926 


1927 


1928 
eeeoesees 1931 
.1931 
1934 
. 1937 
. 1937 
1941 


...March, 1944 
ee de October, 1944 
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Wisconsin Federation 
Holds Its Twelfth 
Annual Convention 


Addresses by Dr. John A. Lapp, 
labor arbitrator and liberal leader, 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, AFT secretary- 
treasurer, and Howland H. Paddock, 
president of the Wisconsin Federa 
tion of Teachers, were among the 
features of the twelfth annual con 
vention of the Wisconsin teacher 
unions, held in Milwaukee in No- 
vember 

One of the most important and 
stimulating sessions of the conven- 
tion was that devoted to workshop 
discussions on the following topics 
(1) compulsory membership in non- 
union organizations—Vaughn Haflick 
of Kenosha, chairman; (2) retire 
ment—Mrs. Luvella K. Reschke of 
Milwaukee, chairman; (3) problems 
of conducting a local—Leo Smith 
of Eau Claire, chairman; (4) the 
development of an educational phil 
osophy—Carrie Edmonson of Mil 
waukee State Teachers College, chair- 
man 

At a short 
were made by 


business session reports 
officers and commit- 
tees, and officers were elected for the 
year. Sessions were open to all AFT 
members and other interested teach- 


ers » 


Schenectady Local Lists 
Ten Objectives 


803 SCHENECTADY, N. Y— 
The new AFT local at 


Schenectady has set attainment of a 
cost of living adjustment for all 
teachers at the top of a list of ten 
objectives. The other nine are as 
follows 

1. A return of yearly increments 
2. A single salary schedule 

Better teaching conditions: satis 
factory rest rooms, a reasonable 
number of pupils in classes and 
a reasonable number of classes, 
reduced extra-instructional duties, 
satisfactory classrooms and shops 
Promotion within the system for 


+. 


those qualified 


5. Political information 
6. Labor representation on _ the 


Board of Education 
7. State legislation to raise maxi 
mums 
8. Increase in state aid 
Extension of tenure for all teach- 
ers in the state. 
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FRANCES COMFORT 


Frances Comfort 
Devoting Full Time 
to Detroit Local 


DETROIT, MICH. — This 
year Miss Frances Comfort 
is devoting full time to the work of 
the Detroit local, for which she is 
acting as organizer and _ business 
agent. 


Highland Park Local Spon- 
sors Community Forum 


68 HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 

—The Highland Park Fed- 
eration of Teachers, in cooperation 
with other community groups, is 
sponsoring a community forum. Ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by Miss Anne Benjamin, chairman 
of the education committee of the 
local, the topic for discussion at the 
first forum is “Can Private Indus- 
try Provide Jobs for All?” 


Flint and Pontiac May Win 
Salary Increase 
Despite the pre- 


435 & 41 vious protestations 


by local officials that there were not 
sufficient funds to meet the salary 
demands made by teachers and school 
employees in Flint and Pontiac last 
spring, it now appears that funds 
for this purpose can be found. 


Grand Rapids Local Issues 
New Printed Bulletin 


25 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

—Local 256 recently pub- 
lished the first issue of the Grand 
Rapids Teacher to appear in printed 
form. Miss Jeannette Veatch and 
the publicity committee of the local 
deserve a good deal of credit for 
their work on the new publication. 
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President of Portland Local Wins 
Award Given by US. Air Lines 


111 PORTLAND, ORE—Mrs 

Elizabeth Flood, president of 
the Portland AFT local, has been 
awarded a scholarship by the United 
States Air Lines so that she may 
study aviation in education at 
Oregon State College. 

The award was made after Mrs. 
Flood, a teacher of mathematics, pre- 
pared a study unit entitled “Correla- 


tion of Aviation and Mathematics” 
for use in the Portland school sys- 
tem. 

Mrs. Flood has been an active 
member of Local 111 for several 
years and is one of Portland’s out 
standing teachers. The local is hap 
py that its president has thus dis 
tinguished both herself and the union 





Philadelphia Local Carries On 
Active Campaign for Salary Increases 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Local 3 has been engaged in an active 


the local, had explained the salary situation at a meeting of the Cen 
tral Labor Union, the labor body endorsed the campaign. 
The local presented its case also at a budget hearing 


the Board of Education, with resultant 
interest on the part of the Board members. 

The following forceful letter was sent to the president of 
Board: 

Mr. Morris Leeds, President, 

Board of Education, 

4901 Stenton Avenue, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Leeds: 

In the Philadelphia Record of September 23, there was a 
photograph of boys and girls returning to high school from 
summer jobs. The article told the story of six teen-agers who 
had given up weekly pay checks of $21 to $57. 


correspondence 


These figures make a striking contrast to salaries of teachers 
in Philadelphia. The beginning elementary teacher, now ex 
pected to hold a degree, earns $28 a week, including the $250 
state cost-of-living adjustment. On that salary new teachers 
are required to take additional courses in order to get a perma 
nent certificate. The maximum an elementary teacher can 
make after twelve years, plus the cost-of-living adjustment, 
is $50 a week, not $57. The maximum of teachers in senior 
high school, and the majority of them have master’s degrees, 
is $65. : 

Dr. Haas, state superintendent of schools, was quoted last 
year as saying that “teaching must be made glamorous” to 
overcome our present shortage. This shortage, it is estimated, 
will continue until 1949 or even to 1955, because young people 
are not preparing for teaching and many who have left during 
the war-time will not return. Not glamor but a salary schedule 
that makes it worth while for teachers to train for four or five 
years is necessary. 

The Philadelphia Federation of Teachers urges the Board of 
Education to increase salaries for the year 1945 in order to 
bring them into line with the preparation and experience re 
quired. 

Very truly yours, . 


Marcaret Root, President. 








campaign for salary increases. After Margaret Root, president of 


Letters 
stressing the need for salary increases have been sent to members of 
showing 




















Ohio Locals Study Sabbatical Leave Plans 


In making a study of various sab- 
batical leave plans, the Teacher Wel- 
fare Committee of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Teachers summarized data 
gathered from 22 city school systems 
which have provisions for sabbatical 
leave. The summary was sent to all 
Ohio locals from the office of David 
C. Williams, secretary-treasurer of 
the Ohio Federation of Teachers, and 
was printed in the October issue of 
the Cleveland Union Teacher. 

The Teacher Welfare Committee 
found that out of 1,532 cities 547%, 
or 828, reported some plan for sab- 
batical leave. The 22 cities whose 
sabbatical leave plans were studied 
in detail were selected because the 
provisions were typical and because 
the sizes of the cities were compar- 
able with the sizes of the cities in 
Ohio. 

Since many locals may be inter- 
ested in developing sabbatical leave 
plans for their school systems, we are 
presenting here most of the summary 
worked out by the committee 
I. Sabbatical Leave Defined. 

Sabbatical leave implies a leave of 
absence attainable after the seventh 
year of teaching, or a leave every 
seventh year for the purpose of pro- 
fessional improvement. The leave 
has been granted principally for 
study and travel and may be granted 
for rest. 

IT. Advantages of Sabbatical Leave. 

1. It provides for and encourages 
professional growth among teachers. 
Teachers will not have to devote the 
summer to study, nor will they have 
to carry on graduate work while 
teaching to acquire an advanced de- 
gree. 

2. In normal times the plan spreads 
employment to more teachers. 

3. It provides a good selecting 
ground for new teachers, who can be 
tried out as substitutes while the 
regular teachers are on leave. 

IIT. Summary of Sabbatical Leave. 


1. The applicant for leave should 
have the approval of the superin 
tendent. 

2. The applicant should be in the 
employ of that board for several 
consecutive years (this ranges from 
7 to 10 years) prior to leave. 

3. The applicant should show evi- 
dences of study or travel during the 
leave upon its termination. 

4. The applicant should return to 
the school system for subsequent 
years following the leave. 

5. Salary adjustments during the 
leaves range as follows: 

a. Full salary paid minus the 
amount paid for substitute. 


b. Half salary paid. 

c. Th.rd salary paid. 

d. No salary paid. 

e. No salary paid but adjustments 
made to the teacher upon return to 
service. 

IV. Rules and Regulations for Sab- 
batical Leaves. 

1. The term “teacher” shall mean 
all members of the educational staff 
in regular full time daily attendance. 

2. The applicant must have served 
a stipulated number of consecutive 
years (ranging from 7 to 10 years) 
in the system prior to asking for 
leave. An equal number of years 
must be served before a second leave 
is granted, a third, etc. 

3. There shall be automatic rein- 
statement for any teacher on leave. 
She is to be assured her same or 
similar position and the same salary 
upon her return to teaching. All 
rights and privileges including salary 
increments shall be in full force upon 
her return to the system. Regular 
increments shall be given for the 
time of leave just as for regular 
service 

4. The period of such leave shall 
count as regular service for the pur- 
pose of retirement, and contribution 
to the retirement shall, therefore, 
continue. 

5. Request for leave must be in the 
hands of the superintendent at least 
60 days before the leave is to be- 
come effective. The applicant shall 
include a statement of educational 
qualifications, experience and _ the 
purpose for which the leave is re- 
quested. 

6. Leaves shall be granted by the 
Board of Education on recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent or admin- 
istrative staff. 

7. Leaves shall be granted in the 
order of their application. Seniority 
in service shall be the deciding fac- 
tor. However, due consideration 
shall be given to the reasonable and 
equitable distribution of the appli- 
cants among the different schools and 
departments. 

8. To protect efficiency against too 
many requests for leaves: 

a. A stipulated percentage of the 
teachers shall be granted leave in any 
one year. (A maximum of 3 per 
cent seems to prevail in most sys 
tems.) 

b. No leave shall be granted until 
the superintendent of schools is sat- 
isfied that a suitable provision shal) 
be made for carrying on the work 
during the absence of the applicant. 

9. A leave shall not be granted for 
more than one year or less than a 


quarter of a year. 

10. The leave is to be granted pref. 
erably for purposes of study and 
travel: 

a. “Study” shall be interpreted to 
mean study at an accredited instity- 
tion of higher learning. Evidence of 
matriculation shall be submitted by 
the applicants to the superintendent 
of schools Courses to be taken 
must be related to the profession 
Applicants shall undertake a load of 
at least two-thirds of the regular or 
required work. Within one month 
after resumption of service, each 
teacher must submit a report on the 
results of the leave. 

b. “Travel” shall mean travel of 
educational value or travel that will 
broaden the teacher’s experience and 
understanding of other lands, their 
people and cultures. Travel might 
be for visiting and observing educa- 
tional programs outside of the sys- 
tem. It should not involve to the 
employee any financial benefit. 

11. Leaves shall not be granted for 
study for another unrelated trade or 
profession. 

12. Leaves shall not be granted for 
the purpose of engaging in gainful 
occupations other than the applicant 
is engaged in while teaching. In 
some instances, however, a gainful 
occupation might be as beneficial as 
a year of study to a teacher of some 
particular subject, or a laboratory 
subject such as art, shop, printing, 
selling, etc. In such instances the 
leaves might be granted at the dis- 
cretion of the board. In such cases 
of gainful occupation, no salary or 
part of salary shall be allowed. 

13. If a teacher finds another posi- 
tion while on leave, the teacher 
should be allowed to take the new 
position, but required to return part 
or all of the salary paid to her while 
on leave 

14. If, after the termination of the 
leave, the teacher (due to personal 
or family illness, etc.) does not re- 
turn to duty within one year, she 
shall refund one-third of the money 
granted by the board; within two 
years, two-thirds of the money; and 
within three years, all of the money. 

15. The school board shall not be 
held liable for compensation or dam- 
ages now or hereafter provided by 
law for the death or injury of any 
employee of the district when the 
death or injury occurs while said 
employee is on leave of absence. 

16. Any violation of rules and 
regulations set up shall be grounds 
for dismissal during or after thé pe 
riod of leave. 
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Unions Favored by Work- 
ers, Poll Reveals 

The Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion of Princeton, N. J., has con- 
duded a poll described as a scien- 
tiic cross-section of 17,000,000 
workers in all branches of American 
industry. The survey was conducted 
under the auspices of the McGraw- 
Hill Publications. 

Some of the findings are: 

The typical factory worker is 
strongly pro-union. 

In 7 cases out of 10 he is a union 
member. 

Over 88% of the union members 
think their best chance of making a 
jving lies in joining a union. Forty 
percent of the non-union workers 
think likewise. 

Only 9% of those questioned be- 
lieved that their local union leaders 
were not doing a good or average 


job. 
Over 92% of the union members 
and 82% of the non-union workers 


declared that the national union lead- 
es were securing real benefits for 
labor. 


Unions Oppose “Equal 
Rights” Amendment 

The AFL, the CIO, the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, and a long list of 
national women’s organizations have 
registered opposition to the “Equal 
Rights’ Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, now under consideration in 
Congress. 

Miss Frieda Miller, new head of 
the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, warns that adoption 
of the act would have serious con- 
sequences. She says: “There are 
many laws on the books which pro- 
vide special protection for women 
workers based on a recognition of 
difference in function between men 
and women. 

“These laws limit overlong hours, 


restrict night work, curb excessive ~ 


weight-lifting by women, require 
that they be provided with seats on 
the job, guard against payment of 
sweatshop pay rates, and in many 
other ways bring about genuine 
equality between men and women 
workers. 

“The amendment would nullify 
such laws and insofar as it does so, 
tS real result would be to add 
longer hours, smaller pay envelopes, 
and lower standards.” 

The National Consumers League 
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denounces the measure as a “booby 
trap” and voices the plea “Don’t 
Buy a Gold Brick.” It suggests 
that removing from the statute 
books such obsolete and discrimina- 
tory laws as remain would achieve 
true equality between men and 
women. 


Labor Unionism ‘“Corner- 
stone of Freedom,” Declare 
Clergy 
The Presbyterian Church has re- 
leased a 32-page report titled “The 
Church and Industrial Relations.” 
It is based on a two-year study 
made by its Department of Social 

Education and Action. 


The pamphlet deplores the at- 
tempts to arouse antagonism against 
unions. It condemns the press and 
radio for being either “hypocritical” 
or “hostile” toward labor. It warns 
“there are strong and determined 
groups who would like to see the 
rights of labor, which have been 
won with such difficulty, either de- 
nied or reduced to an empty phrase.” 


“It is natural,” the report con- 
tinues, “that the individual worker 
should turn to unionism with its 
promise of job improvement and 
security. . . . The strongest justifica- 
tion of the labor union to the man 
who works is a spiritual one; name- 
ly, the satisfaction which it gives to 
his deep sense of wanting to belong. 
As a member of a union the modern 
worker gains a new investment of 
personality. He helps to formulate 
policies and decisions that affect the 
conditions of life under which he 
works. ... 


“Labor and unions have been in- 
strumental in achieving a_ higher 
standard of living and in improving 
working conditions. They have 
helped to observe safety and health 
measures; to achieve greater pro- 
tection against child labor; to re- 
lieve the disabled, sick, and unem- 
ployed; to gain a more equitable 
share of what they produce. 
Participation in trade unions has 
bettered the life of millions of work- 
ers both materially and spiritually. 
... The great majority of the mem- 
bers and leaders of organized labor 
are sincere, conscientious, and in- 
creasingly concerned with the wel- 
fare of the whole community.” 


The study concludes with a plea 
for an economic order such as sought 


by labor,—namely, full employment, 
high living standards, a “socially 
adequate wage as the first charge 
against the earnings of any business 
enterprise,” “abolition of the fear of 
want” through extending social se 
curity; equality for all, regardless 
of race and creed; and international 
collaboration for raising of economic 
standards. 


Sneak Attacks on Labor 
Continue 

Although the “Right to Work” 
amendment, intended to crush trade 
unions, was overwhelmingly de- 
feated in California, a new attempt 
to wipe out labor organizations has 
been started. The Women of the 
Pacific, a subsidized organization 
closely associated with the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, is circulating a new petition 
to “outlaw” unions. It is titled 
“Regulation of Labor Relations and 
Labor Organizations.” 

This proposal would make illegal 
union security provisions, and ban 
strikes and other normal union ac- 
tivities. Strict government regula- 
tion and registration of union or- 
ganizers are also stipulated. 

In Georgia and Tennessee, several 
towns have passed ordinances levy- 
ing annual fees from $2,500 to 
$5,000 on union organizers. The 
Georgia Supreme Court has ruled 
such licensing laws unconstitutional. 


* *« *& 


Inter-American Labor 
Items 


Seven government officials from 
Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, Mexico, and 
Porto Rico are in the United States 
for a special study of our labor laws 
affecting industrial accident preven- 
tion. They will stay from three to 
six months under the direction of 
the Women’s Bureau and the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor. 


Js eS | 


The Colombian-Venezuelan Mis- 
sion to study U. S. Cooperatives has - 
completed a four-weeks tour. On 
their departure from the United 
States the Latin’ American coopera- 
tive leaders expressed the belief that 
the results of this mission will 
strengthen the friendly relations 
among cooperatives throughout the 
Americas and could lead to a Pan- 
American Cooperative movement. 
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A. F. T. Literature 


Price List 


TITLE COST PER 100 
ES EE eee $0.35 
Can Teachers’ Unions Be Called Out on Strike? 

What 17c Will Do in A.F.T. Dues 
Tn, os owas ds cectccpecces ayneixe)s 
A Critical Evaluation of the A.F.T. (Aileen W. Robinson) 





Organized Labor and the Public Schools (Irvin R. Kuenzli). . 
A Challenge to Classroom Teachers (Desk Blotter) 

Labor and Education 

Labor's Program of Education 

Labor, Education and Democracy 

Labor's Stand on School Finance 


An Appreciation of an Important Editorial 

Education—The War and the Peace 

Labor and the Schools in the Present Crisis (Blotter) 

Labor, Education, and the War, in 1942 (Excerpts from the Educa- 
tion Program of the 1942 A.F. of L. Convention) 

Don't Let the Schools Suffer 

Should Teachers Be Neutral? 

The Key to Progress—The Public Schools 

The Answer to the Chaos in Teachers’ Organizations 

A Dad's Letter to a Marine Raider—On Strikes 

One Cent Per Week 
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